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as it existed in Europe, but particular- 
lyin England, from the Norman Con- 
quest to the Reign of King Charles IT. 
With a Glossary of Military Terms of 
the Middle Ages. By SAMUEL RUSH 
Meyrick, L.L. D. & F.S. A., Ad- 
vocate in the Ecclesiastical and Ad- 
miralty Courts. 3 vols, imperial 4to. 
London, 1823. 
Tue ‘Critical Inquiry into Ancient Ar- 
mour’ is dedicated, by permission, to his 
Majesty, and a work more worthy of 
the patronage of a monarch never issue 
ed from the press, whether we consi- 


singular ability with which it is treated, 
—or the splendid manner in which it 
is got up; for, much as we may ap- 
pore of diffusing a love of literature 

y means of cheap publications, we aré 
always glad to see a work that does cre- 
dit to the typographical and graphic 
taste of the age, and which may grace 
the libraries of those who have the 
means and inclination of being munifi- 
cent, even in their studies. Such is the 
jnauiy’ of Dr. Meyrick, which, in splen- 
dour of illustration and in general ele- 
gance, surpasses any work published 
within many years, It is too, a 
perfect novelty,—it supplies a deside- 
ratum in our literature; and if the field 
was not altogether untrodden before Dr. 
Meyrick, it had been so scantily and so 
imperfectly traversed, as to leave the 
most ample ground unexplored; but 
this does not give us surprise when we 
Consider the difficulty of the subject, and 
how manylampsof midnightoil must have 
been replenished, —how many neglected 
manuscripts required to be brushed of 
their dust,—how many museums and 
armouries were to be visited,—and what 


as Dryden says, — 


‘ Words and devices blazed on every shield, 
And pleasing was the terror of the field.’ 


mythology and sacred rites of almost all 
nations and religions, with the rise and 
progress of a large portion of the arts, 


vil polity, and with some of the most 
favourite amusements of all ranks, in 
ancient as wellas modern times.” The 
connection between arms of offence and 
defence is necessarily intimate. The 
war mat of the South Sea islanders and 
the wicker shields of the Japanese are 
adapted to the barbarous offensive wea- 
pons of those tribes; and in modern 
Europe, with the revival of the ancient 
demi-lance as a weapon, has appeared 
the cuirass of antiquity, for the protec- 
tion of cavalry. Hence Dr. Meyrick 
devotes his work to both offensive and 
defensive armour, and, in tracing their 


dence, without indulging in philosophi- 
cal speculations. He has also illustrat- 
ed his subject by anecdotes of such con- 


certain weapons or pees armour, 
Dr. Meyrick thin 
dangers of’ the chase were among the 


the use of armour, thovgh the early pre- 


sonal defence of the soldter, Chivalry 
gave a new importance tg armour, and 
in the joust or the tournament, as well 
as in more serious exercises, it served 
alike for ornament and use. Dr. Mey- 
rick proves, that an intimate acquaint- 
ance with ancient armour is essential to 
the right understanding of many histo- 





a host of anomalies and anachronisms 
required to be settled, before any thing 
ike a complete history of ancient ar- 
mour could be produced; but, thanks 
tothe keen and unwearied research of 

t, Meyrick, all these obstacles have 

€n surmounted. He has made ‘ for- 


rical facts, and he gives some anecdotes 
in his preface to prove it: but we must 
not stop at the preface, while three vo- 
lumes, in imperial quarto, demand our 
attention. 

Dr. Meyrick says, the principal ob- 
ject of Mis work is, ‘to establish that 





gotten generations live again,” exhibited 


chronology of costume, with respect to 


before us twenty centuries of warriors, 
and carried us back to those days when, 





ancient arms and armour, which has 
hitherto been so imperfectly regarded, 
alike by writers, painters, and drama- 
tists of modern times;’ and singular 
enough, certainly, are the anachronisms 





Nor is the subject of ancient armour 
one of mere curiosity ; it is, as Dr. Mey- 
rick well observes, connected ‘ with the 


with questions of jurisprudence and ci- 


origin, confines himself to historical evi- | 





flicts as have been decided by the use of | 


first of human pursuits that suggested | 





on this point. Kemble did much in 
rescuing the stage from this fault, and 
Alexander the Great no longer wears 
a full-bottomed wig, nor does Macbeth 
execute his daring purposes in black 
silk stockings and breeches, with silver 
knee-buckles. Much, however, remains 
to be done in suitable costume, not only 
on the stage, but in paintings, pageants, 
&c. 

Though Dr. Meyrick dwells more 
particularly on the period between the 
rise of the Norman race and the fall of 
the Stuarts ; yet, in an introduction of 
some eighty pages, he traces the pro- 
gress of ancient armour, from the ear- 
liest period up to the time of the 
Norman era. ‘The work is embellished 
with eighty engravings of armour and 
costume, seventy of which are beauti- 
fully coloured; but these do not form 
the only pictorial attractions of the work, 
as each chapter is commenced with an 
appropriately illuminated capital letter, 
in gold, silver, and other colours: the 
letter-press also corresponds with the 
graphic illustrations. ‘ 

Armour had its origin in Asia, whence 


s the pleasures and | the Egyptians adopted it. Among the 
| latter, the kings wore helmets of brass, 


while the soldiery had them made of 
linen, thickly quilted,—a fashion conti- 


valence of war !uirédu: *d it, as a per- | nued by the sailors, even so late as the 


time of Xerxes. The use of armour 
among the Lybians, Ethiopians, Jews, 
Philistines, Phoenicians, Carthagenians, 
Arabians, Assyrians, the Medes and 
Persians, the Parthians, Saracens, Scy- 
thians, Thracians, ,up to the Greetans, 
is minutely traced, and much classic lore 
is introduced, in treating of the armour 
of the ancient Greeks; next follow the 
Sicilians, and then the Romans, who, 
after experiencing the advantage of ar- 
mour during a space of twelve centu- 
ries, from the foundation of Rome to 
the time of Gratian, abandoned their 
ancient discipline, and, by laying aside 
their helmets and breast-plates, but 
: V.—43. 
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themselves on a level with the barbari- 
The armour of the Gauls, the 
Germans, the Scandanavians, the Anglo- 
Danes, brings us down to the Britons, 
who, previous to their intercourse with 
the Phoenicians, had merely bows, with 
arrows of reed, headed with flint, or 
pointed with bones ; spears and javelius 
made of lone bones, fixed in shafts; a 
battle-axe of flint; and a club of four 
points, or four edges, made of oak. 
The Phoenicians communicated the art 
of manufacturing warlike imp ements of 
metal, and hence their weapons became 
much assimilated. 

The Normaus are supposed to have 
derived their armour from the Sicilians. 
Dr. Meyrick acknowledges himself to 
be largely indebted to the Bayeux ta- 
pestry, for an account of the Norman 
armour, and there 1s no doubt that it is 
coeval with the reign of William the 
First, who wore steel armour, consisting 
of fat rings placed contiguously, — It 
appears to have been extremely heavy, 
if we may judge from the circumstance, 
that ‘the Duke of Normandy, after 
landing at Hastings, went with five 
companions to explore the country, but 
so deep and rugged was the road, that 
William is praised for having burthened 
himself with the armour of one of the 
party, who was unable to reach the 
camp without putting it off.’ The Nor- 
man archers were variously habited, 
some with their quivers at the left hip, 
and others at the left shoulder. 

‘The bow, as a weapon of war, was cer- 
tainly introduced by the Normans; the 
Saxons, like the people of Taheite at the 
present day, using it merely for killing birds. 
On this account, in the speech which Henry 
of Huntingdon puts into the Conqueror’s 
mouth before the battle, he makes him stig- 
matize the Saxons as “a nation not even 
having arrows.” William himself was skil- 
ful in archery; and such was his strength, 
according to Malmsbury, that no one could 
bend his bow ; and others afiirm that, sit- 
ting on horseback, he could draw the string 
of a bow, which no other man could bend 
even on fuot, 

‘As Harold fell by an arrow, and the 
firm phalanx of the Saxons was chiefly 
broken by this weapon, the bow ever after 
became a favourite weapon in England.’ 

The Saxons depended on the compact 
masses of their infantry, while the Nor- 
mans placed their chief reliance on their 
cavalry ; and they even introduced the 
art of shoeing horses, as at present prac- 
tised in England. This was akiiews 
a subject of no small importance, and 
Henry de Ferrers or de Ferrariis, who 
accompanied the Conqueror, took his 
name, from having been appointed to 
superintend the shoeing of horses, Dr. 


ans. 





nd 





Meyrick gives a good account of the 
battle of Hastings, which lays open the 
military tactics of both the Normans and 
the Saxons at the time :— 

‘It was the custom at this period, when 
a town or castle surrendered, for the prin- 
cipal person to bring and present to the 
conqueror, the keys on the point of a spear. 
This is depicted in the Baveux tapestry ; 
and Hollinshed informs us, that when Mal- 
colme, King of Scotland, besieged the Castle 
of Alawicke, aud had reduced the garrison 
to the last necessity, a young knight, willing 


to undertake some hardy enter; rise mits de- | 


fence, took a swift horse, and without ar- 
mour or weapon, excepta spear in his hand, 
upon the point of which he bore the keys 
of the castle, rode into the camp of the 
enemy, who suspecting he came to surren- 
der them, received him with joy, and, unsus- 
pectedly, led him to the king. The knight 
then couched his spear, as if be intended 
with reverence to present to him the keys, 
but watchtg his opportunity, he urged on 
his horse, and ran the point into the eye 
of the king, killing him on the spot: that 
done, he clapped spurs to his horse, and 
by his swiit flight secured his own life.* 
The armour of the reign of William 
Rufus was the same as in that of his 
father, with the addition of the chapel 
de fer, which resembled a ‘Tartan cap, 
or some of the recent helmets of the 
Guards. In the next reign, that of Henry 
the First, considerable additions were 
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greatnumbers of bowmen constantly brought 
into the field. To encourage its practice a law 
was made, during this reign (Henry [.) which 
freed froin the charge of murder ANY one 
who, in practising with arrows or darts 
should kill a person standing near.’ 

Hereditary armorials bearing were firs 
adopted in the warlike and chivalrous 
reign of Henry If., when even the ladies 
themselves were fond oi war, and some. 
| times waged it; at least, so says Orde. 
ricus Vitalis, who relates that two Nor. 
man ladies quarreiiing, roused their 
friendiy knights to assert their Cause, 
and plundered and burnt each other's 
possessions ; and the ‘Troubadour Ram. 
bard de Vaquicras assures us that, through 
a crevice in a door, he sawa lady ¢ pull 
oif her long robe, gird on her brother's 
sword like a knicht, draw it from the 
scabbard, and toss it in the air, catching 
it again with address, and wheeling 
about from right to Jeft, till, having 
finished the exercise, she returned the 
sword into its sheath.’ In the reign of 
Henry II., the Turkish custom, origi- 
nally prevalent in Egypt, of cutting off 
the heads of those who fall in battle, 
and placing them at the feet of the con- 
querors, continued in Ireland; which, 








ND 


says Dr. Meyrick, © may be considered 
as one probability of the Asiatic origin 
of the Irish, so earnestiy contended for 


. 
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oe a ee oe 
made to the armour, as there were in| by Gencral Vallancey.’ Certainly, if bar 


the subsequent reigns of Stephen. Of 





| 


barity is a proof of Irish descent from 


the armour, during this period, Dr. Mey- | the <Asiatics, they furnish instances 


tick, gives some beautiful coloured en- 
gravings, particularly of Alexander I. 
King of Scotland; the Earl of Hun- 
tingdon; and Richard Fitzhugh, con- 
stable of Chester, and standard bearer 
of England :— 

‘Archery seems to have been much cui- 
tivated from the time of the conquest, and 
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* The editor of the ‘Literary Gazette,’ in 
quoting this well-known anecdote of an act 
for which the treacherous knight is said to have 
got the name of Pierce-eye, says, ‘this has 
been stated to be the origin of the name of the 
Northumberland family.’ Nothing can be more 
erroneous, and had the editor consulted the 
commonest * Pecrage’ that ever was printed, 
he would have discovered that the Percys are 
of much higher antiquity, and that they take 
their name from the town of Percy situated 
near Villedieu, in Lower Normandy, whic’) 
was the residence of the family for nearly two 
centuries previous to the Norman invasion, in 
which William de Percy materially assisted, 
and was richly rewarded by the conqueror. It 
is true that a disaster of the kind cescribed 
did happen to King Malcolm IIf. in the year 
1093; but the officer that slew him was, ac- 
cording to the ancient chronicle of Alnwick 
Abbey, in vol. 692. of the Harleian MSS. in 
the British Museum, named Hammond, and 
not atall related to the Percy family, who 
had not an acre of ground, or a house in Nor- 
thumberland, until nearly two centuries alter- 
wards,—-REY. 


enouch, even in the present day. Inthe 
history of the army, in the reign of Ri- 
chard Coeur de Lion, we have an ac- 
count of the siege of Acre, when the 
‘Greek fire became lavishly used, espes 
cially from the city: individuals, ma- 
chines, towns, and ships were destroyed 
| by it.’ This forerunner of gunpowder 
| had its name from having been invented 
by a Greek architect, in the time of 
Constantine Barbatus, emperor of Con- 
stantinop!e. {it was often used both by 
sea and land; and vessels selected to 
carry it, had erected on their prows, 
large tubes of copper, through which 
these fires were blown into the enemy $ 
ships. 

¢ Anna Commena tells us toat, on land, 
the soldiers were supplied with copper tubes 
for a similar purpose; in this case It was 
made up ina cylindrical form, but at — 
times it was put into phials and pots, ae 
fixed on the end of arrows and bolts; a0 
from the walls ofa city it was poured from 





‘large boilers, or launched in red het b : 
| stone or iron. Its appearance ve — 
from the Lord de Joinville, who descrive 
|it as ‘resembling a long barrel, having ® 
tail the length of a long spear. lhe it 
which it made was like to thunder, an in 
scemed a great dragon of fire flying throug 
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—— 
the air; and giving so great a light with its 
flame that we saw in our camp as clearly as 
in broad day.’ 

From the account of the Greck fire, 
Dr. Meyrick proceeds to that of military 
engines, particularly the mangane, for 
projecting large stones, the belfry, 2 
sort of moveable tower, from which 
diers shot over such part ol} fhe wal 
as they could thus reach. Dr. Meyrick 
relates some 
Richard I. during the crusade. On one 
eceasion, a party of the Knicht 'em- 
lars were surrounded by four thousand 
Turks ; the king sent a few knights 


4 
LO 


inferestine anecdotes oi 


; 


assist, while he armed himseif, promis- | 


ing to iollow: — 

‘The vast superiority of the enemy put 
every one in the greatest personal | 
“They fled, pursued by the ‘Turks, and | 
chard was advised to escape. fis counte- 
nance paled withanger at the counsel. Ifl 
do not assist the dear friends I sent forward 
with an assurance that [ would join them, 
and they should perish, I will never usurp 
the name of a king again.” He rushed on 
the Turks with that intrepidity and power 
that always distinguished him; now here, 
now there, wherever danger most pressed, 
his sword was seen descending with unex- 
ampled rapidity. Heads, hands, and arms 
are described to have flown off as he struck. 
One of the most renowned ecmirs appeared 
betore him, but perished like the rest. Elis 
astonishing bravery, or which his secretary 
calls his incredible victory | 
himself and his friends,’ 


. a , | ra | 
; preserved Ove 


* 


In another engagement, the king 


armour is deseribed as stuck full of | 
lances, and his horse’s trappings with | 


darts. 


As we may, without any atiront to} ] 


our readers, suppose that a w 
twenty guineas price, (and it is really 
very cheap at that money), is not with- 
inthe reach of all of them, we sliall res 
sume the History of * Ancient Armour 
Mm our next. 
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A Course of Lectures on Chemical Sci- 
ence, as delivered at the Surrey Insti- 
tution. By GoLpswortTHy Gur- 
NEY. 8vo.pp.310. London, 1825. 


Rapipasthe progress of chemical science 


has been in the last twenty years, and | 


high as it has been advanced, the expe- 
nence of every year teaches us how 
much yet remains to be discovered by 
the experimental philosopher. Indeed, 
itis impossible to fix limits to science, 
Oralmost to dream of any thing more 
improbable than it accomplishes; and 
although we do not expect, like the 
Irishman, to go out hunting on our tea- 
kettle, or that a vessel will be propelled 
across the Atlantic with the steam pro- 
uced by a pennyworth of matches, yet 
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we certainly do think that, in all the | subject. It has been too much the 


useful applications of science, we shall 
still make many improvements on exist- 
ing inventions, and discover many more. 
Nor do we look to these results only 


} 


from individuals who have already en- 


riched science with their researches, 
we anticipate much from the humbier 
lovers of science. One disadvantage 
these lav und rs In many cast S,—that 
of wanting the necessar philosophi- 
cal apparatus: and we have often 
wished thet there were institutions 
] eee 
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science Can give at present, im ordel 
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Vvancement. 

We had not the advantage of hearing } 
th . Loe cures dl Hy i d by N j e ( ‘ ia » al 
ne Sur ‘ in } iast aucumn, but 
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we heard them high) | 
they now, when published, justify the | 
opinion which, we believe, was very 
generaily entertained of them. We un- 
derstand that Mr. Gurney is not merely 
well versed in chemical science, but 
that he possesses a mechanical genius 


. , , ’ } 
of the first order; and that, though not | 
| 

| 
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bred to the busmess, he has made 
rai musical instrumenis of ditiicult cone | 
struction, including an organ; and has 
even suezested improvements on others, 
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wards, because at that 
thing new or sulliciently valuable to of- | 
fer to the scientific world on the subject; | 
but, in the course of the investigations | 
he instituted, he was led into inquiries | 
and experiments which seemed to him | 
to open new and important views into 
many branches of chemical science; 
and this determined him to give his | 
lectures to the public, that he might 
not carelessly abandon any claims that 
he possessed to the credit of having, at 
least, contributed his earnest endeavours 
to further the true interests of science. 
Mr. Gurney’s work is divided into 
thirteen lectures. ‘The first, which is 
introductory, traces the progress of che- 
mical science from the dreams of alche- 
iny, of which he gives a very interesting 
account, interspersing his remarks with 
of his | 


’ it Sos © eas 
curious ancedotes, riustrative 


of an immpal 


universal elixir, and in tryin 
/ ments to discover both. 


| fifty florins per ounce. 


deceived, 


ry re ‘ 
’ paracus, 


_* _ a 
| fire-side. fi 


time he had no-}: 
was four in the 


| practise of modern writers to speak only 
of alchemy in terms of ridicule, as if it 
had been altogether useless, yet, as Mr. 
Gurney observes, ‘it is not to be denied 
that the researches in question have at 
length led to the construction of a regu- 
lar science, which is the most important 


of all others, because it is, of all others, 
the most extensively and perman ntily 


al 


Ses ee 


for the purposes of actual life,’ 
The belief in the transmutation of me- 
tals has not only been prevalent when 
science was in its infaney; for we can 
assure our readers that it has advocates 
at the present day; and we ourselves are 
acquainted wit! lrench- 
nan, who spent a considerable portion 
| ! ired fortune tn collecting 

¥ 


1 an iInvemous 


; 
? 


wot 7 
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sopher’s stone and the 


on th ‘pili 
experi- 

But even Helvetins, the Dutch philo- 
sopher, not only believed in alchemy, 
but relates, and that most circumstan- 
tially, a story of a person who gave him 
some powder, by which, in a quarter of 
an hour, he transmuted Jead into fine 
cold, for which a goldsmith oifered him 
‘That ilelvetius 
did not knowingly relate a falsehood 
will be believed. as well as that he was 
but how, seems difficult to 


divine. A more recent instance of an 


enthustast in alchemy is noticed by Mr. 


t - sem 
wurney 


© [4+ « 4 


Peter Woulfe ‘cupied =chambers in 


Barnard’s Inn, when in Londun, but usually 
resided in Paris du:ting the summer. Huis 


rooms were extensive, but so tilled with ap- 

that it was dillicult to reach his 
renticman states, that he once 
down his hat in Woulle’s room, and 


| \ 
: 


' . , ¢ . ! i 
coud never tind it again, such was the con- 


boxes, packayes, ac. that lay 
chamber. His breakfast hour 
morning: afew of lis select 
friends were occasionally invited to this re- 


bout tie 


| past; to which they gained entrance by a se- 


cret signal—knocking a certain number of 
times at the inner door of his apartment, 
‘Fle hada singular aud heroic remedy for 
illness. When he felt himself seriously 1n- 
disposed, he used to take a place in the 
Edinburgh mail, and having reached that 
city, used immediately to come back by the 
returning coach. <A cold, in one of these 
excursions, terminated in his death, in the 
year 1805. He is the author of several pa- 
pers inthe Philosophical Transactions, and 
the inventor of some ingenious chemical 
apparatus, which still bear his name,’ 
Quitting alchemy, Mr. Gurney points 
out the importance of chemical science 
and its extensive application to the use- 
ful purposes of life, and asserts that 


’ 


there is not a single science, and 


scarcely asingle art, which has not al- 
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ready been benefited by the application 

chemical knowle dge.” He points 
8 its applic ition to several of thie 
arts, and gives some curious anecdotes 
of the good it has done and of the in- 


jury that has resulted from ignorance of 


chemistry. One or two of these we 
shall quote :— 

‘Until within these few years, a disease 
was prevalent in cyder countries, and more 
perucularly in Devonsbi re, well known by 
the name of the * Devonshire cholic:” so 

called on account of its being prevalent In 
that county = It was for a long time consi- 
dered that this disease arose from some inju- 
dicious use of eyder, such as drinking it too 
new, or in too great quantities, &e.: - but 
this was not generally regarded as a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the fact. At length, an 
observant chemist remarked, that the ma- 
nufactarers were in the habit of conducting 
one part of their process of cyder- making 
in leaden vats. Nothing more was needed 
to explain the fact. The mallic acid of the 
apple took up a portion of the lead, which 
immediately acted on the stomach, as it in- 

variably does, and produced the disease in 
question. The evil has been since reme- 
died, and the disease has disappeared. 

‘The importance of chemical knowledge 
to those engaged in the productions of the 
different metals from their native state in 
the bowels of the earth, strikingly exem- 
plified by a fact, which is at this moment 
exhibiting i in my native county of Cornwall. 
They are at present actually working over 
avain some old mines which had been aban- 
doned as exhausted—not for the purpose of 
detecting any vein or ore which the old 
miners had ov erlooked, but for the purpose 
of obtaining what was formerly cast aside as 
refuse; but which is now found to be in- 
comparably more valuable than the sub- 
stance for which they were alone in search 
in former years. The metal, in search of 
which the mine was originally worked, was 
tin; while the ore, which they threw aside 
a3 valueless, is copper . P 

As our object in reviewing a work of 
a scientific character is rather to point 
out its nature than to analyse it, we 
shall enumerate the subject of the re- 
maining twelve lectures, and then make 
one or two of the most popular extracts, 
The lectures are on Attraction of Cohe- 
sion, Crystallization, Chemical or Elec- 
tive Affinity, Caloric, Electricity, Com- 
bustion, Oxygen, Chlorine, &c., Hy- 
drogen, Nitrogen, Carbon, &c., Metals 
and the Earths, Acids and Alkalies, Na- 
tural Phenomena. In the lecture on 
Crystallization, Mr. Gurney notices the 
theory of the Abbe Haiiy, and ob- 
serves that in the crystallization of some 
substances appearances occur which 
Haiiy’s theory will not satisfactorily 
explain. In the lectures on Caloric 
and Combustion, as well as in several 


q 


others, he enlivens the more profound 
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| part of his essay by some pleasing eX- 
periments. Jn the lecture on Hydro- 
cen, he introduces, from M. Peron’s 
‘Voyage from Europe to the Isle of 
France,” the following very singular ac- 
count of a phosphorescent animal :— 

‘“« The darkness was intense when it was 
first discovered, the wind blew with vio- 
lence, and the progress of the vessel was ra- 
pid. All at once there appeared, at some 
distance, as it were a vast sheet of phospho- 
rus floating on the waves, and it occupied a 
great space before the vessel. The vessel 
having passed through this inflamed part of 
the sea, the crew discovered that this prodi- 
cious light was occasioned entirely by an 
immense number of animals, which swam at 
different depths, and appeared to assume 
various forms. Those which were deepest 
looked like red-hot cannon-balls; while 
those on the surface resembled cylinders of 
red-hot iron. Some of them were soon 
caught, and they were found to vary in size 
from three to seven inches. All the exte- 
rior surface of the animal was bristled with 
thick long tubercles, shining hke so many 
diamonds; and these seemed to be the 
principal seat of its wonderful phosphores- 
cence. Inthe inside also there app eared a 
multitude of little oblong narrow glands, 
which possessed the phosporvic virtue ina 
high degree. The colour of these animals, 
when in repose, is an opal yellow, mixed 
with green ; but, on the slightest movement 
of those spontaneous contractions which it 
exercises, or those which the observer can 
at pleasure cause by the least irritation, the 
animal inflames, and becomes instantly like 
red-hot iron, and of a most brilliant hright- 
ness. As it loses its phosphorescence it 
passes through a number of tints successive- 
ly, which are extremely agreeable, light, and 
varied ; such as red, aurora, orange, green, 
and azure blue: this last shade is particu- 
larly lively and pure.”’ 

But we are afraid that in selecting 
popular passages we are not doing jus- 
tice to that graver purpose Mr. Gurney 


has in view,——that of giving a sketch of 


the elements of chemical science ; we 
shall, therefore, quote a few observations 
from a very ingenious lecture on Na- 
tural Phenomena. After noticing the 
effects and influence of light in natural 
phenomena, Mr. Gurney says,— 

‘ Lastly, with regard to light, I would 
mention the singularly useful, "ead hitherto 
unobserved effect of moonlight, in assisting 
the completion of certain important natural 
phenomena. The crystallization of water, 
under the form of those light trosts which 
so much prevail during the e: ‘arly spr Ing, and 
which are of such important service In as- 
sisting the oper: ations of agriculture, by ren- 
dering the surface of the earth mellow, and 
better susceptible of the manure that is ne- 
cessary to it, are greatly assisted, and in 
many Cases entirely broug ht about by the 
intervention of moon! ight. Itis weil known 

that, under 


aeons 
ee 


freezes, or takes the form of crystals. Ip. 
deed, it will! invari bly do so in the absence 
of any mechanical agitation, and in the ab. 
sence of light, It is an unquestionable fact, 
but one which has not hitherto been observ. 
ed generally, or attended to, that during 
that period of the year to which I have al- 
luded, and, indeed, at other periods, before 
the moon rises on a still clear night, when 
the atmosphere is at a lower temperature 
than thirty-two, the water remains in a |i. 
quid state; but immediately on the moon 
rising, and diffusing its light around, the 
water freezes, and performs the salutary of- 
fices required of it, without subjecting us io 
the severity of a low temperature. 

‘Day-light then may well be called “ the 
light of heaven,” since it not only enables us 
to see all things that come within the range 
of our optical organs, but actually commu- 
nicates a great portion of that beauty which 
it shows to us; since it not only sheds upon 
the flowers those hues which make the face 
of our earth a vision of delight, but it assists 
in giving health to the human frame, and 
paints the cheek of beauty with those co- 
lours which no art can imitate and no eye 

can help admiring.’ 

Mr. Gurney’s course of lectures, at 
the Surrey Institution, was limited to 
twelve, but he added another on the 
nature and application of a new oxy 
hydrogen blow-pipe, which he has con- 
structed. Of the power of this blow- 
pipe Mr. Gurney says,— 

‘ The intensity and power of the explosive 
gases,when burnt by this blow-pipe, 1s truly 
astonishing. I have never yet submitted 
any substance to the action of the instru- 
ment, that will not, in some way or other, 
give way before it. 

‘Gun flints fuse instantly, and run into 
transparent glass-like stones. They should 
be calcined prior to being submitted to the 
blow-pipe, otherwise the water of chrystal- 
lization which they contain expands 0 
strongly, that it breaks them in small pieces. 
All kinds of porcelain fuse readily; but 
prior to their fusion, assume a beautiful 
white vitrified opaque appearance. Con- 
mon china melts into perfect chrystal. To- 
bacco pipes fuse easily, and become viu'- 
fied of a yellowish colour. Rock crystal 
fuses, and gives out considerable light under 
the operation. The diamond burns and 
becomes dissipated instantly, producing 4 
fine orange-coloured light. All the precious 
stones melt, generally into transparent sub- 
stances. 

‘The earths are all strongly affected by 
its intensity. Magnesia fuses into hard gra- 
nular_ particles, which will scratch class, 
and throws off brilliant sparks under the in- 
strument. Baryta, strontia, lime, allumina, 
&e. &c. all exhibit very striking and beat- 
tiful phenomena. : 

‘The metals all fuse, and burn if the - 
ration is prolonged. A large steel tile — 
in the most astonishing manner ; 19 fac 7 . 
produc es abr iliant fire-w ork ; the 3 “yet cl a 
which are first fused, are thrown seve 





certain circumstences, water | 
will sink to a temperature of 22° before it | 
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and scintillate in the most beautiful manner. 
A clock-spring, watch-spring, and _ steel 
and iron in every form, fuse and burn ve- 
ry readily. Gold, silver, copper, c* all 
melt and burn easily, assuming various co- 
jours, which are very vivid. Platina, which 
resists very great intensity of heat, fuses and 
scintillates; and, what is rather singular. 
more readily than copper or gold: this 
arises from its being a bad conductor, in 
consequence of which the heat produced by 
the blow-pipe is not carried away, but in- 
stantly produces fusion, by being retained 
to the spot where it is directed, 

‘Stones, slates, minerals, &c. of all des- 
criptions, melt, or are volatilized, and sub- 
lime before the instrument’ 

‘ Having now stated to you sufficient facts, 
and shewn suthcient experiments to prove 
its intensity and power, I shall next call 
your attention to those which appear to me 
to prove the value of the instrument, and 
the end for which it was constructed,— 
namely, its capability of being used with 
practicable advantage to the arts, or to effect 
some discoveries valuable in science. 

‘First, with regard to the arts : gun-flints, 
china, tobacco-pipes, &c., which | have just 
stated and exhibited to you as being fused 
and vitrified, are capable of being coloured 
in this state, and of the most vivid tints, by 
mixing and fusing in combination with them 
some of the metals or other substances, 
such as chrome, uranium, copper, iron, &c., 
and,when thus united, they form very beau- 
tiful artificial gems ; or, perhaps, I may say 
real ones, since the same elements are com- 
bined by this process, which nature com- 
bines in her productions. 

‘The light from magnesia is so intense 
and powerful, that the eye can scarcely look 
on it during the operation of the instrument; 
and that from pure lime isso astonishingly in- 
tense and powerful, that it cannot be borne 
by the eye at all, particularly when under a 
strong flame of from nine to ten inches in 
length. The light from lime is not unlike 
day-light in its appearance ; I am confident 
that one of our largest theatres might be 
lighted by it with the most splendid effect ; 
in fact, every other artificial light is thrown 
into shade before it. However fanciful the 
idea may be, I cannot help thinking that, at 
some future time, the light produced in this 
Way from soine of the earths, will be used 
with great advantage in light-houses, &c. 

‘All the metals fuse before it instantly ; 
platina, the most infusible of them all, and 
which resists the most intense heat of our 
furnaces, may be fused by the present con- 
trivance in almost any quantity. I have 
modified the gasometer, pressure, &c. ina 
‘rzer instrument, constructed on this prin- 
ciple, and have kept six ounces of platina 
‘i fusion at one time ; in fact, by the instru- 
Ment now before you, a platina bar, the 
{uarter of an inch in diameter, may be fused. 
‘atina plates may be melted together, and | 





United at their edges ; pieces of gold, silver, 
Copper, &c. &c. may all be fused one into | 
the other instead of soldering, as is now com- 
monly used. Soldering is disadvantageous 
‘N oany respects, not only in the ornament. | 


| 
| 








al, but also in the more useful arts ; one is, 
that the simple contact of different metals 
produce galvanic action, and many of our 
best retorts, &c. &c. are injured from this 
cause. Many advantages to the arts I 
might mention as capable of being effected 
by this instrument, but which I shall leave 
to your own discernment: I will theretore 
pass on to some experiments 1 support of 
its application to scientific investigations.’ 
Without entering into an examination 
of the importance of the contributions 
Mr. Gurney has made to science, we 
may observe that they are sufficient to 
prove that he possesses that patience of 
research and acuteness of observation so 
essential to scientific discovery, and to 
give an earnest of still more important 
results from the prosecution of his la- 
bours. The Lectures are written in a 
plain and intelligible, but nervous, 
style, and will atford amusement to 
the mere amateur, while the student 
will derive from them more essential 
benefit. 
+8 
Poetical Sketches. ¢ The Profession :’ 
© The Broken Heart,’ Sc. with Stanzas 
or Music, and other Poems. By 
Avaric A.WattTs, 12mo. pp. 148, 
London, 1823. 
IT is now more than three years since 
Mr. Watts furnished us with one of the 
Poetical Sketches in the volume before 
us—Chamouni, and which we printed 
in No. 63 of The Literary Chronicle, ac- 
companied by such an eulogium as we 
considered its poetical beauty deserved, 
As we have not heard from him since 
that time, we were afraid he had wholly 
deserted the Muses for the unworthy 
occupation of tearing the laurels from 
the brows of their favourite child,—in 
short, that he had determined that he 
would be nothing if he was not hyper- 
critical. Our readers will, no doubt, be 
aware that we allude to the plagiarism 
hunting vocation, which he prosecuted 
for some months against Lord Byron, to 
an excess which rendered his researches 
quite ridiculous. Mr, Watts gave the 
cue to others,anda writer in the ‘ Monthly 
Magazine’ sagaciously discovered that 
Lord Byron’s description ofa shipwreck, 
in * Don Juan,’ was really like a ship- 
wreck which had been described in 
prose! The giant-bard pleaded guilty to 
this charge, and his critics were laughed 





| paring specimens of living poets. The 
‘last news we heard of Mr, Watts was 
that he was editing a respectable coun- 
try newspaper, and that he had honestly 
employed his pen in exposing the odi- 
ous quackery, (we use no harsher term) 
of the Fonthill sale. That he has also 
been very creditably employed on other 
matters, his ‘* Poetical Sketches’ fully 
prove. 

The volume before us was privately 
circulated some time ago, and though 
we had an early copy, yet we abstained 
from a public notice of what was as- 
suredly not intended for it. A few of 
his intimate friends were less delicate, 
the poems were praised in some of 
the magazines and newspapers, and 
their favourable report is carefully given 
to the public with the poems, We 
make not these- remarks invidtously, 
for we confess ourselves admirers of Mr, 
Watts, and think that, in smoothness of 
versification, felicity of imagery, and 
vigour of description, he ranks withsome 
of the most respectable poets of the day, 
while his poems breathe an amiability 
of character and delicacy of sentiment 
which ill accord with his ungenerous 
detraction from the merits of Byron. 

Of the poems in the present volume 
we do not think any one surpasses 
‘ Chamouni’ (which appeared in The Li- 
terary Chroniele,) in sublimity or fide- 








at. The next thing we heard of Mr. 
Watts was that he was preparing a work, | 
entitled * Specimens of the living Poets.’ 
By the bye Mr. Croly, contemplated 
something of this sort, and we recollect 
seeing placed in juxta position, ina news- 


paper, the two facts—that Mr. Croly had 


just got married, and that he was pre- | 


lity of description, Of the verses to Oc- 
tavia, it may be enough to observe that 
when they were first published in ¢ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,’ they were ascribed 
to Lord Byron. The ‘ Broken Heart,’ 
though sometimes prosaic, contains 
many beautiful passages, and indeed 
there is scarcely one of Mr. Watts’s 
poems that does not possess some beau- 
ties. His * tna’ which we quote, ts 
thickly strewed with them. 
‘ETNA, A SKETCH. 
‘It was a lovely night ;—the crescent moon 
(A bark of beauty on its dark blue sea) 
Winning its way amid the billowy elouds, 
Unoared, unpiloted, moved on. The sky 
Was studded thick with stars, which glittering 
streamed 
An intermittent splendour through the heavens. 
I turned my glance to earth;—the mountain 
winds | 
Were sleeping in their caves,—and the wild 
sea, 
With its innumerous billows, melted down 
To one unmoving mass, lay stretched beneath 
In deep and tranced slumber; giving back 
The host above with all its dazzling shene, 
To Fancy’s ken, as though the luminous sky 


Had rained down sturs upon its breast. Sud 
denly, 

The scene grew dim: those living lights rushed 
out, 

And the ‘air moon, with al! her gorgeous train, 

Had vanished like the frost-work of a dream. 
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* Darkness arose ;—and volumed clouds swept 
ocr 

barth and the ocean. Through the gloom 
times, 


Sicilian Actna’s blood-red flame was seen 
Fitfully tlickering. ‘The stillness now 
Yielded to murmurs hurtling on the air 
From out her dec} crater 5 
winds 
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‘Surpassing lyrist° 

The thunders and keen lightnings of the 

Speed forth in might :-—thou 
command 

The noon-tide burst of poesy ;—yet infuse 


glorious 


from thy powerful hand, 
muse 
canst 


Its twilight calms and bloom-refreshing dews 


Amid thy deep conceptions ; and canst braik 
Wreaths, rich and bright, with variegated bues, 


As those on an Arabian heaven displayed, 
last »w-beams have 
into shace! 
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‘When earthly joys have left the breast, 
And even the last fond hope it cherished 
Of mortal bliss—too like the rest— 
Beneath woe’s withering touch hath perished, 
With fadeless lustre streams that light, 
A halo on the brow of night! 
‘And bitter were our sojourn here 
In this dark wilderness of sorrow, 
Did not that rainbow-beam appear, 
The berald of a brighter morrow, 
A merciful beacon from on high 


To guide us to eternity » 


We have noticed Mr. Watts’s hyper- 
critical attack on Lord Byron: it seems, 
however, a constitutional fault, which 
he even exercises towards himself. Thus, 
in one of his notes, he tells us that he 
has a faint recollection that the line, ¢ | 
think of all thy winning ways,’ is bor- 
rowed, and discovers that Leigh Hunt 
t in his address to his child, where 


uses IC 
he S‘l {s~— 
« 


and t 


Innin 


‘I sit me down hink 


ae poets 
fall thy w gy ways.— 


Jery new and very original indeed !-— 
We wonder it was not traced to Far- 
cibar’s comedy of the ‘ Inconstant,’ or 
the © Way to Win Him,’ but the fact is 

Leiot blunt got it trom the nursery, 
where it has been a favourite c ympii- 
iment to a yood-humoured c for cen~ 
uries, Some other we nges edements 
f Sir, Watts’s are equally idiculous. 


——-4@)>-e——_ 

Denmark Delineated; or Sketches of 
tie present State of that Country, &c. 
(Continued from p. 659.) 

Pituns is abundance of legendary lore 
iit Monmark, of which we have a tole- 
nara ( collection in a work recently pub- 
Thiele, in three volumes. 
“hese traditions are frequently very 
Ty , and all partake, more or 
oss, of that wildness which forms se 
prominent a trait in the character of 
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ing the misfortune that had happened to his 
master. Thus he deceived all the friars of 
the monastery in such a manner, that they 
thought him perfectly guiltless, ‘and made 
him master-cook. This was exactly what 
he had aspired to, so that afterwards he 
might work out their destruction. He now 
dressed their victuals so lusciously, that the 
monks forgot both fasting and prayer, * 
gave themselves up to good living. Nay, 
is even said that he brought women into fe 
monastery, and thus ingratiated hime self 
highly with the abbot, who even prevailed 
upon Ruus to hebowe a friar, wishing no- 
thing so much as to have such a cook about 
him. From that time, quarrels and wicked- 
ness spread to such an extent im the monas- 
tery, that it certainly would have come into 
the power of the evil one, if the monks had 
not seasonably left off their vicious ways, 
It so happened, that Ruus was once in a 
wood, where he observed a fine fat cow. 
He killed her, taking a quarter along with 
him to the monastery, and hanged up the 
remainder on a tree in the wood. The 
peasant, to whom the cow belonged, came 
goon after; and when he saw the three 
quarters hanging on the tree, he determined 
to watch in another tree, 
should come to fetch the rest. While he 
was sitting there, he observed how the de- 
vil’s imps played "th: eir pranks in the wood, 
talking much about Ruus, and how he de- 
signed to invite the abbot and his monks to 
an entertainment with bimself in hell. The 
peasant was terribly frightened at this, and 
went next day to the abbot, relating all 
he had seen and heard in the wood. On 
this, the abbot called all the monks together 
in the church, and began to read and. sine, 
Ruus, who had never shown any partic: sar 
relish for such devotional services, atte napt- 
ed to sneak out, but the abbot seized him 
by the cloak, and exorcised him in the shape 
ofa red horse, committing him to the power 
of hell. For along time after this occur- 
rence, the iron § -ettle and gridiron belonging 
to Ruus, were still shown in the monastery 
of Esrom.’ 

‘The gridiron, which is thus said to be- 
long to the chattels left bebind by the exor- 
cised devil, at no [great] distance of time, 
was preserved at “ and shown as a 
piece of antiquity. Indeed, it was consi- 
dered of such importance, that the cele- 
brated Peter Resenins deemed it wor 
being represented in his “ Atlas Danicus. 
The intelligent Professor Molbech, in his 
“Juvenile Wanderings,” adds to our in- 
formation regarding the personal adventures 
of Ruus :—* After ‘being ry exorcised, tue ab- 
bot constrained him, by. way of punishment 
for his wicked intentions, to procecd to 
England, and without intermission to re- 
turn, bringing with him, through the air, as 
much lead as amounted to $20,000 Ibs. 
weight, for the roof of the monastery.”’ 

Of this specific visit of the devil to 
our island, we are not aware that any 
English chronicler or historian has taken 
any notice, which is much to be regretted, 


9? 


asa particular and authentic narrative 


‘weil the thief 


‘thy of 


of the siti travels of so important 
a personage over this our globe could 
not fail to prove highly amusing and tn- 
structive withal. Since the time, how- 
ever, that Dr. Martia Luther flung an 
inkstand at his head, we belive that he 
has thought it more prudent to preserve 
a complete zmcog.; or else, notwith- 
standing all that grandames may say 
about ¢ the good old times,” the world is 
crown so much better of late that the 
devil cares not to shew his face im it, 
although his cloven foot is still occa- 
sionally seen, and that, too, not unfre- 
quently where least expected.—-But 
enough ; or we shall have our readers 
say that the devil is in us. A Iittle 
farther on we meet with another singu- 
lar and fanciful tradition. It is evi- 
dently a very close translation from the 
original, for there is in it an abruptness 
and harshness of style very dierent 
from that of the rest of the work, which, 
even in this respect, is highly credit- 
able to its author, who is a native of 
Denmark ; although, from the general 
duency and ease of his language, the 
reader would not suspect this to be the 
Case. 

‘Gurré is the next place of interest in 
this part of Zealand. An old king of Den- 
mark, Valdemar Atterdag, was so parting tu 
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the situation, that he called it his heaven; 
declaring at the same time that God might 
keep heaven to himself, ifhe would only allow 
himtokeepGurré. Thecircumstance, how- 
ever, which contribated most to heighten 
king Vaildemar’s relish for the natural beau- 
ties of Gurre, has since been exquisitely 
touched upon by Sir Walter Se: 

« Yor love is heaven, and heaven is love !” 
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Valdemer 
Tovelille, a wo- 
in the Baltic. 


relates that king 
Most passion rnd fond of 
man fro: n the island of Rugen, 
W hen she died, his gricf was so excessive, 
that he was nnable to leave her corpse, but 
carried it with wnt wherever he went. 
This proved, in ‘of time, very trou- 
bhlesome tu the Kine’s attendants, one of 
whom took opportunity to exa- 


Was 


the c 


a favourable 


mine the body, in order to discover what 
spell 1! might | ye that rivetted the kine’s 
atte ctlons so po vwerfully. He found an en- 


chanted ring, which her mother had placed 
on her finger, in order, even after her death, 
to secure her in the king’s favour. The 
courtier took the ring off her finger, when 
the king’s attachment instantly v: sntelia d, 
and he ordered the corpse Instantly to i 
buried. The kinyg’s whole attention was 
then directed to the courtier, who was still 
1n possession of the ring, Every thing that 
was to be done could only be performed by 
the new favourite, who ‘at last fo: und. this 
very trouh lesoi ne, we ell! cnowlog whathe hh id 

ythank forthe inde attachment. Hethere- 
tt into a morass, was once 
Wood. Fromthat mo- 
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He built Gurré Castle, 
and hunted nieht and day in the neighbour- 
hood. He thus contracted the habit of 
uttering the words which afterwards became 
a curse to him, saying that God might keep 
heaven, if he were only allowed to hunt in 
Gurré. 

‘King Valdemar now rides every night 
from Burré to Gurré, and is known all over 
the country as the flying hantsman. in some 
places he is called the flying Mancieee. 
When he makes his appr: gach, great hatlow- 
ing, and cracking of whips are heard in : the 
air. People then step as side, placing them- 
selves behind trees. The whole of Valde- 
mar’s hunting partv soon make their appear- 
ance. is coal-black hounds open the 
train: they run to and fro, scenting the 
ground, their long flaming tongues hanging 
oul cee onesie ‘Then comes pe: wt 
prancing along an his white steed, and j 
times hol ling his owa head under the left 
arm. On meeting any person, es; pecially 
old people, he orders them to hoid 2 brace 
of his dogs. Sometimes he leaves the di ors 
with them for several hours, or immediate 
fires a shot. When the dogs hear tt, ail 
bonds and fetters instantly burst. While 

Valdemar is thus ranging about the wood, 
he is heard to shut the gateways very hard 
after him. In some parts of the country, 
here the road leads through a farm, he 
rides through one gate, and out at another, 
which bursts open at his approach; as no 
locks are strong enough to hinder his pro- 
Thus he is wont, especis ally about 
Christmas, to drive with four white horses 
through [les farm, in the village of Hoibye 
in the district of Odds. There ts said to be 
a farm at Bistrup, in the vicinity of Roes- 
kilde, where the gates are left oven in the 
might, because Valdemar is to have 
several times forced open the locks. In 
some places he takes his race even over 
houses; and in the ne! + murhood - Her- 


in any other place. 
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vwress 
vress. 
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lufsholim, in the south of Zealand, there ts 
said to be a house, the root of mT is con- 
siderably sunk 1) the 1h} ile, bec USE he so 
very often drives over it. In North Zea- 


T Gurre, strll called 


which the ruins may 
custom here for old 


land he anoth 
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yet be seen, It is the 
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women to vo out inthe night at St. John’s 
tide, and open the gates on the road for 
him. About two miles trom Gu is Val- 
demar’s ETili, » vhich Is surrounded by water. 
According to tradition, six priests, dressed 
in blae k walk a at midnty rot. muttering torouga 


the island. Between the villages of S 
lerod and Norum, he hunts with black dogs 
and horses on Wolmar’s Road, as it is called 

‘Having thus run up and down the coun- 
try, he takes alternately rest at various p! 
It is particularly related that he takes up 
his residence at Valle Castle, where a bed- 


chamber, with two ready- made beds, is kepe 
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for “iti Here he passes the niglit in the 
shape of a black dog. ‘This room also con- 
tains two large chests, which, on bern: 
opened, were tound to be tilled with sinail 
round pieces of leathe fs for better m y 
they had none ia i ly Wolmar’s time. \ 
subterraneous passage rs sard to connect 
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Valloe Castle with Tollosegaard,in the bail- 
lwick of Holbek. Here he is also said to 
have a chamber, and formerly a maid-ser- 
vant was kept to wait upon him, Some- 
times he takes bis repose at Vordingborg, 
in Valdemar’s Tower, or in theruins of Val- 
demar’s Castle, where virgins and other per- 
sons trom his time are seen to make beds. 
Once 2 peasant, who would not believe that 
the king came in this manner to his tower, 
ventured to pass a night there. At mid- 
night, King Valdemar entered, greeted him 
kindly, and said: “ Thou shalt have thanks 
that thou takest care of my tower!” giving 
him, at the same time, a gold coin. When 
the peasant took it, it burnt a round hole 
through his hand, and fell as a piece of coal 
on the ground. ‘Tojudge from these terrible 
coins, it is concluded that he must endure 
extreme agony. It happens, however, at 
tines, that when an old man or woman bas 
held his dogs faiihfully for some hours, he 
throws something to them which appears 
like coal; on examination it is found to be 
pure gold, 

‘Tt will be seen that King Valdemar hunts 
in the woods of Denmark, as King Arthur 
does in those of England. But the English 
king is never secn; only the sound of the 
horns and dogs 1s heard, and when any per- 
son calls atter him, he receives for answer ; 
* We are hivg Arthur and his kinsmen.”’ 

Among the various specific objects 
which tourists and travellers have oc- 
casionally had, we are not aware that 
any one has ever made popular super- 
stitions and traditions, and the local 
tales of the peasantry of a country, the 
principal end in view, although we feel 
assured that such a task would be nei- 
ther uninteresting nor unprofitable ; for 
much might thus be collected that 
would illustrate national character and 
ancient customs, and much also that 
would open new stores of fiction to the 
novelist and poet.—It was our intention 
to have concluded this article in the 
present number, but finding that we 
cannot do so without extending it be- 
yond its due limits, we must reserve 
the remainder of it till next week. 
——— + 


Papers relating to Hindoo Widows.— 
Ordered, by the House of Commons, 
to be printed. 

(Concluded from p. 664.) 
InN concluding our last week’s notice of 
the Parhamentary Papers on the sub- 
ject of Hindoo Widows, we observed 
that the self-1mmolation was, in many 
cases, far from being voluntary ; and, 
in a former article, we quoted one in- 
stance in which the wretched victim 
endeavoured to escape from the flames. 

The instances on record, we confess, 

are not comparatively numerous, be- 

cause it would be arenroach, as well as 
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bourhood permitted an involuntary sut- 
tee ; and hence their returns, generally, 
state that the sacrifice was voluntary. A 
far different opinion, however, was enter- 
tained by Mr. Ewer, the acting superin- 
tendant of police in the Lower Pro- 
vinces, who, ina report made to the 
Indian government, in the year 1818, 
declares the widow is scarcely ever a 
free agent. He says,— 


‘I know it is generally supposed that a 
suttee takes place with the tree-will and 
consent of the widow, indeed, that she fre- 
quently persists in her intention to burn, in 
spite of the arguments and entreaties of her 
relations. But I submit that there are 
mauy reasons for thinking that such an 
event, as a voluntary suttee, very rarely oc- 
curs; that is, few widows would think of 
sacrificing themselves, unless overpowered 
hy force or persuasion ; very little of either 
is suthicient to overcome the physical or 
mental powers of the majority of Hindoo 
females; and a widow who would turn with 
natural and instinctive horror from the first 
hint of sharing her husband’s funeral pile, 
will be at length gradually brought to pro- 
nounce a reluctant consent; because dis- 
tracted with grief at the event, without one 
friend to advise or protect her, she is little 
prepared to oppose the surrounding crowd 
of hungry brahmins and interested relations, 
either by argument or force. Accustomed 
to look on the former with the highest vene- 
ration, and to attach implicit belief to all 
their assertions, she dares not, if she was 
able to make herself heard, deny the cer- 
tainty of the various advantages which must 
attend the sacrifice: that by becoming sut- 
tee, she will remain so many years in hea- 
ven, rescue her husband from hell, and pu- 
rify the family of her father, mother, and 
husband; while, on the other hand, that 
disgrace in this life, and continued transmi- 
gration into the body of a female animal, 
will be the certain consequence of a refusal. 
In this state of confusion, a few hours 
quickly pass; and the widow is burnt be- 
fore she has had time even to think on the 
subject. Should utter indifference for her 
husband and superior sense enable her to 
preserve her judgment, and to resist the ar- 
guments of those about her, it will avail her 
little, —the people will not, on any account, 
be disappointed of their show; and the 
entire population of a village will turn out 
to assist in dragging her to the bank of the 
river, and in keeping her down on the pile. 

‘Under these circumstances, nine out of 
ten widows are burnt todeath. And having 
described the manner in which these sacri- 
fices are generally performed, I shall now 
proceed to show that they are more fre- 
quently offered to secure the temporal good 
of the survivors, than to ensure the spiritual 
welfare of the sufferer or her husband. 

‘] have already stated that the widow is 


scarcely cvera free agent at the performance 
(ofa suttee, and therefore her opinion on the 


subject can be of no weight, and whether 
the appear glad or sorry, stupid, composed 
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or distracted, is no manner of proof of her 
real feelings; her relations, her attendants, 
and the surrounding crowd, men, women, 
and children, will be seen to wear one face 
of joy and delight; none of the holy exulta- 
tion which formerly accompanied the de. 
parture of a martyr, but all the savage mer- 
riment which, in our days, attends a boxing- 
match or a bull-bait. Nor can this be 
otherwise amongst those present: her rela- 
tions are directly interested in her death; if 
she had a son, he may, perhaps, wish to be 
relieved from the expense of maintaining a 
mother, and the trouble of listening to her 
unreasonable advice; if she has none, her 
husband’s male relations will take care that 
she stand not in their way, by claimin 
his estate for life, which is her legal right, 
The brahmins are paid for their services, 
and are of course iterested. The crowd 
assemble to see a show, which, in their 
estimation, affords more amusement than 
any other public exhibition with which 
they are acquainted; and the sacrifice is 
completed, because the family is anxious to 
get rid ofan incumbrance, and the brahmins 
desirous of a feast and a present.’ 


This is strong evidence and calls 
loudly for the interference of govern- 
ment; and that interference, Mr. Ewer 
says, would not be dangerous, because 
the practice of suttee has little or no 
connection with the religion of the Hin- 
doos; and, though recommended by 
the Shasters, is not enjoined as a duty, 
nor are the relations anywhere told that 
they are toinduce the widow to become 
a suttee, either by force or persuasion. 
Mr. Ewer says— 

‘From a consideration of all these circum- 
stances, I submit that, in permitting or in- 
deed authorizing suttees, we are by no means 
showing a proper forbearance towards the 
religious customs or long-established preju- 
dices of the Hindoos; but that we are vir- 
tually sanctioning the sacrifice of widows, 
by their relations; an act no where enjoined 
by any of the Shasters; on the contrary, 4 
crime which their own laws would punish 
with death; and only tolerated by our go- 
vernment because we overlook the lnpu- 
dent imposition which has transformed a 
recommendation to the widow to acconi- 
pany her husband, into an order which the 
relations must carry into effect, if she should 
evince symptoms of disobedience.’ 


In many cases the suttce is so young 
that she is easily persuaded, or perhaps 
rather threatened, to sacrifice herself 
by her relations ; several of the widows 
being as young as nine or ien years of 
age; and lest, at the trying moment, 
they should shrink from the ceremony, 
they are rendered stupid by intoxica- 
tion. Mr. Elphinstone mentions a Case, 





in 1805, in which he prevented the 
burning of a widow, only twelve years 
of age, who ‘* appeared to be In a pe T- 
fect state of stupefaction or intoxicd= 
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tion ;’ and, in a draft of directions to be 
issued by magistrates to the police, in 
1813, it is stated, that, ‘at several places, 
pregnant women, and girls not yet ar- 
rived at their full age, have been burnt 
alive; and people, after having intoxi- 
cated women, by administering intoxi- 
cating substances, have burnt them 
without their assent whilst insensible :’ 
but even the Shasters, which are quoted 
as an authority, declare that to cause 
any woman to burn herself against her 
wish, by administering drugs to stupify 
or intoxicate her, is contrary to law as 
well as to the usage of the country. 


It can scarcely be necessary to select 
instances of involuntary suttees, after 
the positive assertions of Mr. Ewer; 
but it is really revolting to see English- 
men and Christians scrutinizing the age 
of a child, in order to know whether she 
may be permitted to commit suicide, 
and, when she has passed the given age, 
sanctioning the crime. Before, how- 
ever, we quit the Parliamentary Report 
of 1821, we must quote Mr. Ewer’s 
opinion as to the facility of suppressing 
the burning of Hindoo widows. He 
ridicules the idea of any danger from 
such an interference with Hindoo cus- 
toms, and says that there have been 
frequent instances of illegal suttees be- 
ing prevented by the police, some even 
in the holy city of Benares, and this in- 
terference has never excited any feeling 
of dissatisfaction. Mr. Ewer says— 


‘T admit, that supposing the practice to 
be expressly prohibited, one voluntary and 
legal suttee, perhaps, out of a hundred mur- 
ders, will be prevented ; and the widow, in 
consequence, feel miserable for the rest of 
her life. But I call a voluntary and legal 
snttee, one, in which the widow is fully 
aware that she is going to perform, not a 
prescribed, but a recommended duty; and 
J inagine that a case of this nature scarcely 
ever occurs. 

‘But [ meet with frequent instances of 
the interference of government in matters 
intimately connecte d with the prejudices of 
the Hindoos. The repeal of the law prohi- 
biting the capital punishment of brahmins 
at Benares. The laws against infanticide ; 
the rules prohibiting dhurna; and the sweep- 
ing clause, Section III. Regulation VIII. 
1799, in which even suttee may be included. 
And althoug h Tam aware that the exposure 
of infants at Saugor and at other places, and 
the murder of their female offspring by the 
rajkoomars, are neither of them duties either 
directly enjoined or authorized by the Shas- 
ters; yet I submit, that the exposure of in- 
fants ; Is, In consequence of vows made by 
the mother, for the purpose of obtaining 
some favour from the gods ; and that the 
fulflmentofsuch is meritorious inthe highest 
degree. The practice of the rajkoomars is, 
have reason to think, but little checked by 





the enactment above alluded to. It is a 
custom founded on immemorial usage ; and, 
as such, dves not require the aid of either 
religion or law to give it support. The 
practice of the widows of jogees 1s not sanc- 
tioned by the Shaster; yet they will un- 
doubtedly continue to prefer burying to 
burning, because it is the custom of their 
cast; and we may as well attempt to direct 
the mode of disposing of the husband’s 
corpse, as prescribe rules for the conduct 
of the widow. IT have noticed these cases, 
not to prove that legal prohibition will have 
no success in opposing customs, but as in- 
stances of our interfering with the prejudices 
of the Hindoos, without exciting any symp- 
toms of dissatisfaction. It may be said that 
the people are aware that these practices 
are not authorized by the Shasters, and 
therefore submit quietly; but it is well 
known that not one man in a thousand 
knows any thing of the contents of the Shas- 
ters; or, if they are aware of these rules, 
why persist in illegal acts, if custom was not, 
in their eyes, paramount to law ?’ 


In answer to the question put to Mr. 
Ewer, asking him what would be the 
effect of a law abolishing the practice 
of suttee ? he says— 


‘ After having attended at several suttees 
myself, for the purpose of gaining as much 
information as possible on the subject, and 
having paid considerable attention to it, ever 
since I have been in this district, and ‘after 
having attentively considered the doctrines 
under which it 1s sanctioned, the circuin- 
stances attending the actual performance of 
the sacrifice, and the terms upon which 
those who have been prevented from burn- 
ing have subsequently lived with their rela- 
tions and neighbours, [ am decidedly of 
opinion that the abolition of the practice by 
law would not be attended with any evil 
consequences: on the contrary, I think the 
enactment of such a law is dictated by 
every principle of humanity; nor does it 
appear to me, that the abolition of the prac- 
tice is altoge ther inconsistent with the spirit 
of toleration which has ever distinguished 
the British government. I shall even ven- 
ture to make the doctrine of the Hindoo 
law, under which the practice is allowed, 
the ground- -work of my argument on this sub- 
ject. The ideas of the Hindoos regarding 
this ceremony are evidently the same as in 
regard to penances; that is, they think that 
the superior resolution of the woman who 
can relinquish worldly attachments, and 
endure the pain of fire, will entitle her and 
husband to happiness hereafter, The pun- 


dits have also declared the tree consent of 


the woman to be absolutely necessary. 
Now, admitting this free will to be neces- 
sary, ‘and adopting the reasoning of the pun- 
dits, that it is the superior resolution of the 
woman which éntitles her and her husband 
to such happiness, I think it must be ad- 
mitted that this resolution ought to be 


formed by the free agency of the mind of 
the woman who wishes to become a suttee, 
and every word of insthuation or persuasion, 
on the part of Brahinins, 


which tends to in- 








eetiad her mind one way or the other, must 
be considered as illegal, and contrary to the 
Shasters.’ 

Nothing can be more simple than 
such a regulation ; it from conscientious 
motives, ” however mistaken, a widow 
chooses to sacrifice herself, let her do 
so; but, as her friends and relations 
cannot be thus influenced, all persua- 
sion on their part, or even assisting at 
the ceremony, should be declared ille- 
gal and severely punished. 

We have already alluded to the Hin- 
doo law regulating the practice of wi- 
dows burning themselves, and we now 
give the provisions of this law, as stated 
in a report to the government, in 1820. 
The following are : the authorised regu- 


lations :— 

‘Every woman of the four castes is per- 
mitted to burn herself with the body of her 
husband, provided she has not a child un- 
der three years of age, bor is pregnant, nor 
in a state of uncleanness, nor under the age 
of puberty, in any of which cases, with the 
exception hereunder specified, she is not 
allowed to burn herself with her husband's 
body. 

‘ But a woman who has infant children, 
and can procure another person to under- 
take the charge of bringing them up, 1s per- 
mitted to burn. 

‘It is contrary to law to cause any wo- 
man to burn herself against her wish, by ad- 
ministering drugs to “stupify or mtoxicate 
her, or by any other means. 

“A woman may not ascend the pile of her 
deceased husband for twenty nights after 
bearing a son, and fora month after bear- 
ing a daughter. 

“When women burn themselves they pro- 
nounce the sunkulp, and perform other 
prescribed ceremonies previously to burning. 

‘If any woman declare her intention of 
burning and afterwards recede from her in- 
tention, without having pronounced the sun- 
kulp and performed the other ceremonies, 
she is not enjoined by the shaster to under- 
go any (prayaschit) or penance, neither is 
there any thing contained in the law prohi- 
biting her relations from associating with 
her. 

‘ But if a woman, after pronouncing the 
sunkulp and performing other ceremonies, 
should not have courage to proceed to the 
funeral pile, she may recover her purity by 
undergoing a severe penance, and her rela- 
tions may ‘then associate with her. 

‘The wife of a Lrahmin is positively pro- 
hibited by the shaster from burning on any 
funeral pile excepting that of her husband. 

‘ The rite of anoomarana, or burning with- 
out the body of the deceased, may be per- 
formed by all such women of the other cast 
as are devoted to their lords, and absent 
from them at the time of their death, or 
such as are in the first and second days of 
menstruation ; the disqualifying cause being 
here removed in a short interval. Women 
under any other circumstances are not per- 
mitted to perform the rite anoomarana. 
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*A woman who, being absent da her 
husband at the time of his death, dves not 
perform the rite of anoomarana immediate- 
ly on becoming acquainted with that event, 
cannot be considered a “f partibrata” or 
devoted to her lord, and is not at liberty to 
burn herself at any subsequent period. 

‘A woman who, being present at the 
time of her tesshancd' s death, and unre- 
strained by legal impediment, omits the act 


of suhamarana (burning with the body of 


the deceased), cannot be considered a par- 

tibrata, or devoted to her lord, and is not 

at liberty to burn herself at any subsequent 
riod,’ 

The directions issued by the magis- 
trates, relative to this subject, merely 
enjoin the police officers ‘to use the 
utmost care, and make every eifort to 
prevent the ceremony of burning from 
taking place im any case in which it is 
not permitted by the Hindoo law.’ The 
police officers are told, in case no im- 
pediment exists, they are to attend t! ie 
suttee, and ‘in the case of the people 
preparing to burn a woman by compul- 
sion, or after having made her insensi- 
ble by administering spirituous liquors 
or narcotic drugs it will then be their 
duty to exert themselves in restraining 
them, and, at the same time, to let 
them know that it is not the intention 
of government to check or forbid any 
act authorized by the tenets of the reli- 
gion of the inhabitants of their domi- 
nions, or even to require that any ex- 
press leave or permission be obtained 
previously to the performance of the 
act of suttee.’ 

How delicate towards Hindoo super- 
stitions, even in the sanction of murder! 
And yet we are very careful to get se- 
curity that the children of the suttee, 
under three years of age, shall be pro- 
vided for; thus making the life of the 
mother a mere question of profit and 
loss! Wemicht dwell much longer on 
this subject, but we trust we have done 
enough to show the alarming extent 
and dreadful character of the horrid 
custom of burning Hindoo widows, as 
well as to convince most of our readers 
that there is no danger to be incurred 
by a more decisive interference to wipe 
this foul stam from the records of our 
government mm India. 
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CAPTAIN PARRY’s EXPEDITION. 
THe readers of The Literary Chronicle 


require not to be told how dee ‘pan in- 
terest we have always taken in scientific 
discovery, and p articularly 1 In the expe- 
ditions that have been undertake n, to 
scraphical problem— 


solve that great ge 











the passage to the Pole. In The Lite- 
rary Chronicle for November and De- 
cember, 1820, we gavea compre ‘hensive 
view and analysis, not only of all the 
voyages unde rtaken to discover a North 
Polar passage up to that time, but also 
an account of such vesseis as had either 
necidentally or otherwise reached a high 
northern latitude. We had there pre- 
pared our readers for the first expedi- 
tion of Capt. Parry, of which, in our 
volume for 1821, we gave the most am- 
ple details. Captain Ross had been di- 
rected to proceed to Davis's Straits, and 
to endeavour to ascertain if there was a 
passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, by way of Davis’s Strait and 
Batfin’s Bay. ‘The expedition reached 
76 deg. 57 min., and did not attempt to 
procee ed any farther. Without any re- 
lection on Capt. Ross, it is well known 
that his expedition was not altogether 
satisfactory, and that a new voyage was 
determined on, when the arduous task 
was assigned to Lieut. Parry. His in- 
structions were—to pass through Da- 
vis’s Strait and Lancaster Sound to Beh- 
ring’s Straits; and should he fail in 
passing this Sound, he was to examine 
Alderman Jones’s Sound and Sir Tho- 
mas Smith’s Sound; failing here, he 
was to retiirn, 
Bay, and endeavour to penctrate through 
Cumberland’s Strait. — Without recapi- 
tulating the voyage of Capt. ee? 
which is fully detailed in Nos. 105, 
106, and 107 of The Literary Chronicle, 
we may observe, that he attempted, on 
all these points, and im ail found insu- 
perable barriers, though he passed the 
meridian of 119 dee. west loneitude, 
which — him and his crew to a 
bounty of £9090, and wintered im the 
high latitude of 75 deg., where he was 
frozen up ten months. 

Thus the attempt at a North West 
Passage, by Lancaster Sound, failed. 
Capt. Parry did not, however, ‘despair 
of the North West Passage into the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Te had discovered one 
outlet from Bai in’s Bay into the Polar 


ly } 


Sea, which he found studded with nu- 
merous isiands, and although he felt 


convinced that at any time the Aepris.t 
tion of the Polar Sea would be uncer- 
tain, yet he did not think it impossible. 
He conceived the greatest obstruct ion 
from the ice would be about mid-w ay 
between the Atlantic and Paciiic Oceans, 
and he suggested that the new attempt 
should be made along the coast of Ame- 
rica. ‘Cumberland Strait, the Wel- 
come and Repulse Bay,’ said he, seem 
to be the pots most worthy of 


. ; 1 . 
tion, and one cannot but fecl a verv 
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southward, to Bathn’s 
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sanguine hope, that one of these, or 
perhaps each of them, may afford a 
practicable passage into the Polar Sea,’ 

in the new expedition the suggestions 
of Captain Parry were not neglected, 
and while he was directed to attempt 
the passage in the direction he has 
pointed out, Capt. Franklin was sent 
to endeavour to make a passage over 
land, in order to ascertain the actual! po- 
sition of the Copper Mine River, and 
the trending of the shores of the Polar 
Sea, to the ‘eastward of it. In reaching 

the shores of the Great Icy Sea, it was: 

expected that he might meet with Capt. 
Parry, who was ordered to make for it 
by Hudson’s Bay. What a meeting 
would that have been! two intrepid ad- 
venturers directing their devious course 
to the same point, the one amidst the 
war of elements, the other through dan- 
gers not less eminent, and under fa- 
tigues less endurable; but they were 
not destined thus to meet, for Capt. 
Franklin was on his return, before Capt. 
Parry reached the point at which they 
could have heard of each other. 

It should not excite any feeling of 
disappoimtment, that Captain Parry’s 
last expedition has been less successful 
than his former one: we are assured he 
had little hopes that it woulda be other- 
wise. In the former occasion, he was 
not only particularly fortunate as to mild 
seasons, but he had a less limited course 

0 take, and he reached points which 
cm ay not, perhaps, be again approached 
for half a century, even were expedi- 
tions sent out every year. It is, hows 
ever, of the last expedition that we now 
treat. 

lt was on the 19th of May, 1829, that 
Capt. Pa ty in the TFury, and Capt. 
Lyon (who had just before returned 
from an vepeditign in the interior of 
\frica) in the Heela, sailed from the 
Nore, accompanied by the prayers and 
good wishes of every Briton, who then 
might, with sincerity, have addressed 


them as Miss Porden did former adven- 


turers :— 

“ . . 7 ’ , ‘ . “a 'y . 
‘Sail, sail adventurous barks! go fearless forth, 
Storm, ou his glacier seat, the misty Noyth, 


Give to mankind the inhospitable zone, 
\nd Britain’s trident plant in seas unknown. 
Go! sure, wherever science fills the mind, 
Or grief for man long sevei'd from his kind, 
That anxious nations watch the changing rales, 
Aad prayers and blessings swell your lagging 
sails.’ 
j an ) 
On the 19th of May, the ships reached 
the Orkneys, whence they s ailed on the 
30th, By the 20th of June, they caine 
e nd the main body of the ice. The 
uutilus, a accompanied 


5. store-ship, 
them throu 


h numerous obstructions, 
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by ice-bergs, until the whole reached 
Resolution Island, Hudson’s Bay, where 
the Nautilus, having unloaded her cargo 
into the Fury and Hecla, left them on 
the Ist of July. Capt. Parry h ad now 
provisior n for three years, and calculated 
on devoting three summers to his daring 
enterprize ; ; he only wished, that if = rt 
heard of in the beginning of 1S a 
yesse?, with provis ions, mig! it be sx nt 
into Behring’s Strait in the autumn of 
that year. The return of the expedi- 
tion, however, rendered such a measure 
unnecessary, 

[It was on Saturday the }2th inst. that 

Captain Parry returned to tor wh, where 
he reccived a hearty welcome at the 

Admiralty. The Fury and the Hecla 
aitived off Bressay Sound on the ord 
just. and it is remarkable that from t the 
time of their leaving Orkney in June, 
1821, to their return in October, 1823, 
they had seen but one and that 
at too great a distance to be spoken 
with. As the vessels coasted towards 
the metropolis they were cheered from 
the shore wherever they were recog- 
nized. At Lerwick the towa was iHumi- 
nated, and a public dinner and ball was 
fixed, but the wind being favourable, 
the vessels sailed. 

Vhen the ships arrtved of Harwich 
on Monday might, the Hecla which had 
weathered the storms of the Arctic re- 
gions, and had sustained uninjured the 
conflicting oes of ice, was nearly wrecked 
by the breaking of her anchor, As 
they sailed up the river atl the vessels 
welcomed them with huzzas. 

If any regret be felt that the ee 
tion, as far as the main o! ject, hi is bee: 
abortive, there is great c 
finding that our enter rprising 
men have rettirned safe, and 
that could be done was dome. In 
with ships as strong as wood an 
could make them, stored with provi~ 
sions and fue! for nearly four years; 

with a commander excelled by none in 


the various duties of his nrofession ; and 


with experienced officers, and crews of 
chosen seamen, every thing was to be 
hoped that could be ace ymplished. 

We have already obse r ved that Cap- 
tain Parry doubted of reaching so far as 
In his former voyage, and his conjec- 
tures were right. ‘The last account of 
him was on the 22: ud of July, 1821, 
When he was near the U ipper Savage Is- 
‘ands, and was steering with a fair wind 
throu: eh an o; pen sea direct for wil Apr 
Say. In the autumn of that v 
Whole of the bay was e xplored, as well 
is Sir Thomas Roe’s Wele come, Middle- 


essel, 


country= 


+ , al ’ 
‘on's Frozen Strait, Fox: 
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iuisiaian to icy Cape, 
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‘it will be 
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several other satis but fading no 
passage either to the northward or the 
westward, and the ice closing round 
them, they wintered in lat. 66. il. long. 
83. in the southern bay of an island 
called Winter Island. ‘The vessels were 
moored near each other, so thatthe crews 
often exchanged visits ;—plays were 
acted as in the previous voyage ; and, we 
are assured, materials have been brought 
home for another * Winter Chronicle.’ 
In thus being able to explore the 
northern limits of the continent of Ame- 
rica and the contiguous bays and straits, 
a valuable addition was made to hydro- 
graphical science the first year of the 
voyage; in the summer of 1822, the 
vessels succeeded in penetrating two de- 
grees wes nee with great ‘hopes of 
making y & passage, but here a vast bar- 
rier of ice, which appeared to be a ac- 


cumulation of ages, seemed to say, * Hi- 
therto shalt thou go, and no fur- 
ther.’ Hazardous as it was to continue 


near what seemed a continent of ice, 
and in dread of being shattered to 
pieces, the ships remained until every 
point was explored to discover a pas- 
saze, and, indeed, until it was pretty 
clearly ase sevtainail that the ice was fixed, 
and not likely to be separated in any 
season or under any circumstances, 
ihe inlets towards the west were parti- 
cularly examined, and Capt. Parry dis- 
covered and entered a strait which se- 
parates the northern coast of Ame- 
rica from a cluster of islands, which, 
he thinks, extend northward, towards 


nw scene of his former voyage, and 
learly as faras Bank’s Land. Should 


this be the case, it seems doubtful whe- 
ther the places marked in the maps as 
open sea, according to Hearne and Mac- 
Kenzie, are really SO. 


4 3 
Ail ope of a Passag 


by the coust of 
, onl thence to the 
seemed ‘" yw at an end; and tae 
fie last winter 1m la- 
titude 69 deg, 2 )min. longitude S| deg 
5) min. ‘The vessels were anchored at 
about a mile distant from each other, 
which rendered the intercourse between 
the crews less frequent. Capt. Franklin, 
recollected, reached Cape 
OS deg. north. 

W hiie the vessels were locked up In 
the ice, they were visited by a tribe of 
Esquimaux, with whom the crews got 
upon ihe most friendly terms, although 
it appeared they had never before 
had any intercourse with Europeans, 
Through the kindness of a friend, we 


Pacilic, 


Turnaczain, lat. 


| are enabled to give some authentic par- 


e’s Farthest, aud ! 


ticulars of this intercourse :—The Es- 
quimaux wintered near them m snow- 


++. ——-- --_ — ee - —_— 








| houses, which were nearly as warm as 
the vessels, although the precautions 
taken to keep the rooms of a proper 
temperature, by means of pipes, com- 
pletely answered. The Esquimaux 
visited them almost daily, and en- 
tered into a regular traffic ‘with them. 
They were strictly honourable in 
their dealings, so that while’ one was 
bartering an article, anothet, who had 
similar things to sell, would invariably 
wait until his countryman had finished 
his bargain. One branch of commerce 
was a number of stuffed figures about 
the size of a child’s doll, which were 
not bad representations of their own per- 
sons and costume . When the Esquimaux 
found the saitors willing to exchange 
nails, buttons, or pieces of 1 iron, for they 
were not insensible to the value of me- 
tal, they manufactured the dolls insuch 
quantities that they brought sufficient 
to stock a German fair. Several of these 
rude specimens of Esquimaux art have 
been brought home by the sailors. 

When the intercourse had continued 
some time, the sailors began to un- 
derstand the language of the Esqui- 
maux, but they could never make them 
comprehend the object of their voyage, 
and when they finally left them, the 
Esquimaux expressed their belief that 
the sailors were only going home for 
their wives and families, and would then 
return and settle among them. 

Chastity is not an Esquimaux virtue, 
for the men frequently offered their 
wives tothe English sailors. One sai- 
lor was a particular favourite; he had 
a flat face, and complexion much re- 
sembling the Esquimaux, and the mo 
ment they saw him, men and women 
hugged him, and welcomed him asa 
countryman, asking him a thousand 
questions about hunting on the ice, and 
other subjects with which he was igno- 
rant. ‘Their caresses were quite annoy- 
Ine, nor could they be persuaded that 
he was any thing but an E squimaux, 

When an Esquimaux meets with a 
prize, sath as a deer, sea-horse, narwhal, 
or any living thing, he never thinks of 

eking for any other prey until in ac- 
tual starvation; but, while his stock 
lasts, he eats vc raciously, so much so, 
that he often remains ina torpid state 
for days together, until digestion takes 
the heavy load from him; and, while 
labouring under the pains naturally ate 
tendant on re pletion, has soliciteda watch 
to be rubbed over his bare stomach, be- 
licving that to contain a charm which 
will relieve him; even the females wil- 
lingly exposed themselves to be cured of 
indigestion by this charm, 
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One day an Esquimaux brought to 
the Hecla, adeer’s head, which iad just 
been taken from its body; one of the 
crew purchased it, and asked the ship's 
carpenter for a kettle to boil it in, for 
the purpose of getting the flesh off ea- 
sily, in order to preserve the skull; the 
kettle, having had gas-tar in it, required 
cleansing, but, from some umaccounta- 
ble mistake, the head was put in and 
boiled without that necessary prepara- 
tion; the stench arising from the tar 
annoyed the whole of the ship’s crew, 
and as it was conceived, by the owner of 
the head that it was unfit for his pur- 
pose, he gave it back to the person he 
bought it of, when the latter gorged the 
flesh with ravenous appetite, and seem- 
ed to relish it as much as if boiled ina 
clean utensil. 

At another time, one of the Esqui- 
maux brought two staves of a cask, and, 
on being questioned as to where they 
found them, Capt. Parry learnt that 
they were part of a wreck, at about one 
hundred and fifty miles distant. A 


party was then sent, guided by the Es- | 


quimaux, to the wreck, when two Eng- 
lish vessels were found on their beam- 
_ends. No traces of the crew could be 
discovered, nor could it be ascertained 
whether they had perished or not. 

Though the Esquimaux were not 
alarmed at the vessels, nor did, we be- 
heve, think them two birds, yet they 
felt no wish to quit the evils that the 
have, and flee to others that they knew 
not of; for, as soon as they learned the 
vessels were about to sail, they took a 
hasty leave of the crews. 

It was the intention of Capt. Parry, 
after passing a second winter in the 
Arctic Regions, to try the summer in 
exploring a passage, and then, sending 
the Hecla home, to brave a third winter 
in the Fury alone; but the ice did not 
break up so early as was expected. 
the two years and a half they were ab- 
sent, the ships were twenty-one months 


frozen in; and, evenso late as the 17th of | 
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escaped from the disease; but the ar- 
rangements of the ships were excellent, 
and the officers were mose careful of 
the health of the crews than of their 
own. We have already stated that the 
apparatus for warming the ship was 
very good, and so was the stove for melt- 
ing the snow; but the supply of vege- 
tables was scanty; indeed, the crews 
scarcely had any, until about a month 
before they were ordered home. 

Divine service was performed, every 
Sunday morning, during their absence ; 
and through the winter months, whilst 
the ships were stationary, they were in 
the habit of walking two miles every 
day for exercise, either on land or on 
the ice. 

The ships, though buffetted about, 
have not been much injured. At one 
time, they were driven a distance of two 
hundred and fifty miles, with the utmost 
impetuosity, amidst floes of ice; and 
even when finally liberated from the 
ice, and on their way home, a storm 
arose, which threatened their destruc- 
tion. During the whole of the home- 
ward voyage, they had the most tem- 
pestuous weather. 

A few desultory anecdotes, connected 
with the expedition, with which we 
have been favoured from an authentic 
source, remain to be added. 

Last winter, they were without the 
light of the sun fifty-six days; but the 
winter before, they did not totally lose 
sight of that luminary. During the 
darkness of so long a period, nothing 
more than a twilight appeared at noon, 
sufficient for a person to see his way 
about, and that only for a very short 


eriod. 
When the Nautilus left them in 1821, 


‘they killed a bullock, and hung it up 


aloft; the meat immediately was frozen, 


Of | 


| 


and dast Christmas Day, the crews were 
regaled with the same meat roasted, 


'which was as sweet as if it had been 


} 
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September, they were so beset with ice, | 


that all hope of escaping from it seemed 
atanend. The next day, however, it 
suddenly separated, and Capt. Parry 
determined to return home. 

The voyage has, altogether, been a 


very severe one, though the crews have. 
been remarkably healthy, and they have | 
only lost five men, in a period of nearly | 


three years. One of these, Mr. Fyffe, 
and three seamen died of disease, and 
another seaman was killed by accident. 
It is a singular fact, that the officers of 
the expedition have suffered much from 
scurvy, while the men almost entirely 


just killed. 
On one occasion, when wintering in 
the ice, a party was ordered out, and 


- proceeded to make discoveries over land. 





Each man, besides being well and hea- 
vily clothed, had to draw a sledge, 


'which, with its contents, weighed at 


least 90 Ibs. ; yet this weight and the 
cumbersome snow-shoes did not prevent 
our enterprising countrymen from going, 
very often, twenty miles a day :—at 
night, each man pitched a sort of tent— 
crept in on all fours, and, after having 
drawn over his head and shoulders a 
Hannel bag, retired to sleep, though the 
atmosphere was often 40 deg. below 
Zero. Though prudence required that 


— 


the men should often be on short 
allowance, yet they were not only 
healthy, then, but have continued so,— 
Scarcely a man. but is better looking 
than when he left his native home. 

The crews of the Fury and Hecla 
have brought home many curiosities, 
and about a dozen of Esquimaux dogs, 
remarkable for their size, strength, cou- 
rage, and docility ; one of these ani- 
meals will drag a man in his sledge sixty 
miles aday. On one occasion a score 
of those animals dragged through the 
snow an anchor of 14 ton weight, for a 
mile and a half. Several of the dogs have 
evident marks of having been in action, 
and have singly attacked and killed a 
bear: the strength of these animals 
must be great, from the size of their 
limbs ; but the comparative warmth be- 
tween the climate they came from and 
the one they now are in very much af- 
fects them ; they lay panting for breath 
on the decks; in short, several of them 
have died. 

The ship's carpenter, Mr. Pulfer, of 
the Hecla, (an intelligent and brave 
seaman) has brought two lambs from 
Shetland well worthy the attention of 
the curious. 

We shall not, for the present, enter in- 
to any observation on the probability or 
improbality of the north-west passage, 
though we fear the hopes of its attain- 
ment are considerably diminished. The 
barrier of ice was impenetrable, but it 
is one satisfaction to know, that ice, and 
not land opposed our further progress ; 
for, in the changes that often take place 
in climates, this barrier may be removed, 
or some convulsion of nature may break 
itup. That such chances are remote 
we will admit: but it may still be ne- 
cessary to persevere in our voyages of 
discovery, if it is only to enlarge the 
boundaries of science; and although 
Captain Parry has failed in making the 
North-west Passage, we are happy to 
learn that his hydrographical surveys 
are very important, and that the vessels 
are richly freighted with subjects of na- 
tural history. 

Since writing the above, we have re- 
ceived a Newcastle paper, which contains 
the following particulars respecting the 
Esquimaux Captain Parry met with :— 

‘We have received a number of interest- 
ing particulars respecting a tribe of Fsqui- 
maux Indians discovered by Captain Parry, 
who had never had any communication with 
Europeans. They are copper-coloured, of 
ordinary stature, and have long black hair 
| with black eyes. They seem to have no 
idea of war; they have no chiets, nor are 
there any individuals among them who ap- 
pear to “possess authority over the rest. 
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They observe a form of marriage, but if any 
one is sufficiently expert m hunting or pro- 
widing provisions te support two wives, 

there is no obstacle. They are in the habit 
of exchanging their wives for atime, and 
this practice, so far from being considered 
disreputable, is esteemed a mark of great 
friendship, and itis not unfrequeat to make 
permanent exchanges. ‘They possess a numn- 
ber of large dogs, which are covered with 
‘fine soft wool instead of hair; of those Cap- 
tain Parry has broaght home sixteen. They 
have no religion, nor any conc eption of a 
Deity, but they believe i in the existence of 
evil spirits, with which some among them, 
more cunning than the rest, pretend to hold 
intercourse. Captain Parry and his com- 
panions resided among them for several 
months, and acquired some knowledge of 
their language, which bears a strong resem- 
blance to the Chinese. They form huts in 
the snow tolive in, and burn oil for the pur- 
pose of obtaining light. ‘Their dwellings 
are, by this process, rendered at once warm 
and damp, and the transition occasioned by 
their coming out iato the cold air is apt 
to produce inflammation in the lungs, 
which is frequently fatal. Their persons 
are never washed, and, on this account, 
during the summer, their smell is very offen- 
sive, and they are much anroyed by ver- 
min. They fnake their needles and imple- 
ments for hunting of bone. They seemed 
to value things according to their utility ; 


and hence articles of iron and needles, ‘of 


our manufacture, were highty prized by 
them. In number they appeared to be 
about 250.—They had no connection with 
any other tribe, but they had heard of the 
American Indians, and held them in great 
terror. —T'yne Mercury. 


PARIS IN OCTOBER. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle, 
Paris, October 17th, 1823. 

Tne old dream, of French conquest, 
and the old phantom, of French glory 
are revived, and the campaign of the 
Duc d’ Anvouleme, in which there has 
not been a battle fought worthy of the 
hame, 1s cited as eclipsing the wars of 
a Conde ora Turenne, or the seven and 
twenty campaigns of Napoleon. For 
‘an army of an hundred thousand men to 
traverse a country of twelve millions of 
inhabitants, would be remarkableenough, 
were it not ‘known that one half of the 
population was in favour of the invad- 
ers, and that, by treachery, the leaders 
of troops, the political chicfs, and the 
governors of towns, had been induced to 
betray their trust ; but, after all, it is not 
so remarkable as Bonaparte’s triumphal 
promenade from Elba (for so Mr. No- 
dier, who promenaded from Paris to 
Edinburgh, will have it) to Paris. 

The suecess of the French is, after 
all, a barren triumph, and the young 
SCions of legitimacy cannot, eve in the 





burden of your English ballad, say—* I 
know not what it was about,’ but it was 
‘a glorious victory ;’ for where there has 
been no great battle, there can be no 
great victory. 

The newspapers have been teeming 
of late, with accounts of the procession 
to Notre Dame to thank the Virgin for 
rescuing her Embroiderer Extraordinary 
from the clutches of the Constitution- 
alists ; and while [am writing, the corps 
municipal de Paris, with Count Chabrol 

at their head, are hastening to court to 
congratulate the king on the triumphs 
of his adopted son, and to ask leave to 
prepare some gewgaws in his honour, 
when ‘the conquering hero comes’ 
back to Paris. But it is in the theatres 
that French enthusiasm and ultra loy- 
alty is most manifested; and when the 
deliverance of the King of Spain was 
announced, the walls ‘of the theatre 
Porte St. ‘Martin shook with cries of 
Vive le Roi, Vive la France / The ma- 
nager substituting, at the same time, for 
one of the pieces announced, La Saint 
Lours au bivouac, which was produced 
on the fete du Roi. Messrs. Merle, 
Henri, Simon, and Ferdinand, the au- 
thors of this piece, for it was the result 
of a quadruple alliance, added a scene 
impromptu, in honour of the memora- 
ble event which the. cannon was an- 
nouncing to the Parisians. Every cou- 
plet in ” this royalist impromptu was 
seized on with the most lively enthusiasm 
by the audience, who joined in repeat- 
ing the refrain, amidst shouts of Vive 

le ‘Roi, Vive le Duc d’ Angouleme, Vive 

lL’ Armeé Francaise. But I must give you 
a specimen of this impromptu ; an old 
serjeant of Grenada, who, it would seem, 
has been in more campaigns than the 
Duc d’Angouleme, sings as follows: — 

‘Bons Espagnols, pour prix de nos travaux, 

Dans vos foyers, vont cesser les alarmes ; 

Nous vous rendons au bonheur, au repos, 

Et rien ne manque a |’éclat de nos armes. 

En victoires, je me connais ; 

Ici, notre gloire est complette, 
C’est, pour ma part dans nos succes, 
Le dixiéme traité de paix 

Que j’emporte a la baionnette.’ 

My young friends, says a young un- 
fledged lieutenant, this new glory be- 
longs to the august prince who com- 
mands us; therefore, vive le Duc 
d’Angouleme : 

‘ De notre gloire on lui doit le réveil, 

A son grand ném elle s'est attachée ; 

C’est Catinat, au milieu d’un conseil, 

Ou c’est Condé courant a la tranchée. 

Des bombes brayant les éclats, 

Rien ne résiste a sa vaillance, 

Il vient d’étre dans les combats 

Proclamé par nos vieux soldats 





Le premier grenadier de France.’ 


The Vaudeville, never behind hand 
in loyalty, whether it be to a Napoleon 
ora Louis Dix-huit, had its laudatory 
songs in honour of the happy termina- 
tion of the war in Spain. They were 
from the ready pens of Messrs. Dartois 
and Theodore Anne. As you, perhaps, 
‘like a ballad in print,’ I will give you a 
specimen in a stanza, which was en- 
cored,— 
* Air—Du vaudeville des Scytes. 
© Le voyez-vous, ce héros magnanime 3; 

Il se présente aua dangers en tout lieu: 

Ii donne a tous cette ardeur qui l’anime ; 

Mais sur sa téte on dirige le feu. 

Craignant pour lui, chaque soldat lui crie : 

“Si vous étiez atteint"—“ Soyez sans peur: 

Ah! je mourrais en bonne compagnie !... 

C’est pour le roi, Ja patrie et l"bonneur.” ” 

M. Rougemaitre has written a song 
or songs for most of the minor theatres, 
which were received with transports by 
the giddy Parisians, who would even 
rather laugh at their misfortunes than 
not laugh at all. 

You probably heard of Prince Tal- 
leyrand’s recent visit to the king, but I 
much doubt you can divine its “object. 
It was not, I assure you, to congra- 
tulate him on the victories of the 
Duc d’Angouleme ; for Talleyrand, who 
opposed the war before it commenced, 
now laughs at it, and says it is not be- 
gun yet. pace The ex-bishop of Autun 
waited on the king to beg his interfer- 
ence to prevent the publication of the 
* Memoirs of Savary,’ which are said to 
contain some curious revelations con- 
cerning the conduct of this intriguing 
politician, The king has seen the me- 
moirs and refuses his veto; and Tal- 
leyrand, thus disappointed, threatens 
to write his own memoirs, in revenge. 
‘When rogues quarrel’—but no more 
of this at present. X. 
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Original Poetry. 
PAOLI’S PROPHECY. 
BY SIR JAMES LAURENCE. 

Tue loud artillery never ceas’d 
To breathe around its flame and smoke, 
As at Napoleon's christ’ning feast 
Paoli thus prophetic spoke :— 
* Fill, Corsicans, the goblet fill, 
A health to my adopted son ; 
Laugh at my visions, if ye will; 
My hopes are in Napoleon. 
In all that mother-church holds dear, 
Others the urchin may advance ; 
But I will whisper in his ear, 
Vengeance on perfidious France! 
I'll tell him how the Genoese, 
Our hardy sons could not enslave, 
And how these Frenchmen cross'd the seas 
To riot o'er each patriot’s grave. 
I'll teach bim, like myself, to feel 
A Corsican’s envenom'd glow, 
And, while he grasps his secret steel, 





Every Frenchman is his foe, 
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Bear him away to Gallia’s shore, 
Where sycophants are 
Each courtly art their only lore, 
A monarch’s will their only ruil 
There while around his comrades play, 
Their sports shall vex the sullen boy, 
His ouly study how to slay, 
Predggtined only to cest 
Things in futr 
The eve of prophecy can see, 
So even Frenchmen may presume 
‘To raise the Cay of liberty. 
Then siiall he draw his mai 
While civil frenzy rages high 
‘he Corsic nm shall give the word, 
And Frenchmen fire an d Frenchmen die. 
Should he mount the sov’reigu throne, 
Where licence rw up start k lace, 
Gods! hi 1] saffring r Fras Ne 
For all the suff ‘ring 
O'er Afric’s sands, o'er Russia's ; 
The Corsican shall lead his host: 
Where’er the blood of Euro 
‘Tbe blood of France shalt tlow the most. 
He, deaf to pity and remorse, 
‘The first to tly as to invade, 
O’er dying French shall spur his hoise, 
To pacify Paoli’s shade. 
Tho’ crush’d beneath his chariot’s wheel, 
These mock republicans may groan 5 
The French shall not the courage feel, 
To hurl the usurper from the throne. 
The Seine at this new Moloch’s shrine, 
Shall see ber infants fall a prey. 
Till the offended Thames and Rliine 
Shall wash his giant plans away. 
~TDhen banish'’d to some barren coast, 
He'll cast his eyes across the waves, 
And cry, “ Still Corsica may boast 
These treach’rous French have 


slaves.””” 
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METROPOLIS. 


Even regarding with interest and ap- 
probation, as we do, whatever tends ei- 
ther to the embellishment of our metro- 
lis, or to promoting a fecling for the 
beauties of architecture, it is with no 
small pleasure that we perceive so 
many Important works in progress, and 
that so many new buildings are either 
already commenced or about to be so. 
Hoping, therefore, that read 
in general will not be displeased at 
having their attention called to this sub- 
ject, we now proceed to advert to some 
of the more important of these struc- 
tures. J’o begin with the city: we ob- 
serve,with satisfaction, that the progress 
of renovation and reparation, now 
going on at the Royal Exchange, will 
impart to that edifice some of the splen- 
dour which is so becoming such a 
wealthy trading city as London, and 
which should characterize the place 
where her merchants daily assemble. 
The antiquarian may, per haps, regret 
certain innovations, but we think that 
many of the alterations have been judi- 
cious, and certainly do not indicate a 
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sent day to correct some of the grosser 
of rash as we 
may undoubte tedly appear, tosome si iven- 
turing to leclare s such an opinion, we 

Ly thes we do not entertain for 
the taste of our great architect 
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ail that 
veneration witch we gladly pay to his 
ability and talent in other res spects. Nor 
let us be considered as wishing, in the 
least, to detract from the extraordinary 
merits of so great a man, by such a de- 
claration; for, whatever be his merits 
or demerits in other respects, to be the 
architect of such a noble and clorious 
structure as that which he hath left us 
in St. Paul's, is fame enough for any 
mortal, and sufficient to carry down his 
name with honour to the latest poste- 
rity. We have not the consummate 
va nity and gross self-delusion to suj ee 
that any thing we couid write ml « 

all ailect his reputation ; but we nat 
say that his taste was, in many respects, 
far from being either pure or noble, and 
that, in his defects, he but too much 
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resembled his contemporaries, 
sanctioned, by his example, the debased 
and frivolous style then in vozue—in 
which we gene: rally look in vain for any 
thing approaching either grace or real 
OTe indeur. 
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Respecting the alterations at the 
Bank, we feel that it would be some- 
what premature to speak at present, 


were not these cursory re marks on in- 
completed works to be regarded as sub- 
ject to future qualification. Judging 
from what is done at present, we think 
that this portion of the structure bids 


fair to exhibit much classical beauty 
and grandeur; but although it partakes 


of the general character of the Lothbury 
elevations, it will accord but little with 
the centre of the edifice. Whether it is 
in contemplation to rebuild the latter and 
the western wing, and thus to give untfor- 
mity of design meh whole mass of build- 
ines, we know not, but think it probable. 
Should this not be the case, we should 
regret what has here been done, as it 
will have destroyed the umiformity 
and integrity of this facade; and, in- 
deed, it is to be regretted that any cir- 
cumstance should have given cause to 
the destruction of so rich and beauti- 
fal a piece of architectural scenery, as 
these colonnade screens of Sir Robert | 
Taylor's; especially as we can 


sentiments, we do not consider it 
sacrilege to deviate from a design of 
Sir Christopher Wren, or a_ hardy 
attempt im an architect of the pre- 
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It is a p sty 
that so ome a pi ce of architec. 
ture were not preserved, and put up 
avain in some other situation. 

Of the elevation of the new courts ad. 
ioming Gu idhall. notwithstanding that 
tb nit of and cisplays 
upon the whole a tolerably correct taste 
we cannot spe ‘ak in any very high te rms 
of commendation. The details and pro- 
files are in many respects poor and bad, 
and there is a certain fatness, and want 
of effect which is sensibly felt, although 
it is not vei ry easy to assign it to any 
circumstance. Blank win- 
dows, when ( tastefully designed and ju- 
dic1ous sly en nploy J rod, we consider as 
beautiful features, ani capable of pro- 
ducing great eilect: they serve to im- 
part a great dey sree of richness to spaces 
that would otherwise aj ppear too blank, 
and yet they do not break the mass, and 
disturb the re pose arising from uninter- 
rupted continuity of surface, so much 
as apertures sdo. ‘They contrast, more- 
over, very agreeably with either niches, 
or real windows. We have always ad. 
Soane 
into his elevations of the Dank; but we 
cannot praise those in the building of 
which we are now spe: aking. Pow, are 
badly proportioned, and the eect pro- 
duced by them is meagre and insipid. 
We regret to say that there appears to be 
an evident want of study inthis building : 
the architect seems to have been too soon 
satisiied with his design, instead of be- 
‘icitous to mature 1t as much as 
possible. The effect of the pediment is 
and mean; and although this 
matter of feeling, we 
is altoge- 
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iriding 
indeed, 1s a mere 
should say that the building 
ther too low. 

Long < ave we wistfully looked towards 
the leng gthened screen of boards in Mt. 
Martin’s le Grand, hk yping that we might 
one day be agreeably surprized by in- 
dications of the new Post Office being 
commenced and in progress; but we have 
lookcd in vain. Report, however, now 
affirms, confidently, that the works will 
shortly be begun, and that we ma Ly expect 
the new structure to be inferior to no 
other of our public buildings either 1n 
magnitude or grandeur. Mr. Smirke 1s 
to be the architect, and we think that his 
name may be considered as a sufficient 
pledge that the building will prove an 
ornament to the metropolis: certain we 
are that, from its nature and extent, no 
architect could desire to be employed on 
| one more favourable for the display of 


sO lL his abilities. Much embellishment would 


afford to lose them, even in exchange | not accord with the destination of the 





for what may be, on the whole, const- 


edifice : its character should be marked 
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by magnitude of parts, by simpticity, 
breadth, marked contrast. and boldness 
of effect. Lot rincipa 
be br ken by too 


not the 3 
many but 
rather fet there be considerable masses 
of unbroken surface, so as to contrast 
impressively with othe ‘r parts. Let nu- 
merous and spacious entrances announce 
a variety of courts, and facilitate access 
to every part. But Iet us not, in the 
name of taste, have a building made up 
of insignificant or common-place fea- 
tures—no atiectation of prettinesses, no 
trifling pett ty details, no inco 
parts,—above all let there be something 
strikingly poweriul in character and 
fine in eect. But siould this not be the 
case—ii after so long an mierval of pre- 
paration, our expectations are frustrated 
—why then we would as lief that the 
present old boards should keep their 
station; for to us a dream of fancied 
orandcur, is far more delichtful than 
the sober ce: ‘tainty and reality of dull 
and 1 insipic d medioc rity. At present our 
imagination can anticipate a pile of the 
most noble aspect, of the most pictures- 
que effect; but the fabric once erected, 
hope must terminate also. 
( To be concluded in our next.) 


apertures, 


ate 


nernous 


[In our article, last week, on the new chapel, 
in Stamford Street, there was an error of some 
aAmportance, arising from inadvertence in refer- 
ring to our notes. It was said by us, that the 
building would have had a much better appear- 
ance, had jointings been traced on the surface 
of the stucco; but this really happens to be the 
case, and we here acknowledge the blunder, 
and add our further testimony to the good taste 
of the architect employed on this structure. | 








Che irama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Drury LANE THEATRE.—The ma- 
nager of this theatre has, hitherto, re- 
lied on stock pieces, and Mr. Macready, 
in Virginins, Hamlet, and Pizarro, with 
Munden and Dowton and their auxili- 
aries in comedy, have drawn good huuses, 
considering the season. Great prepa- 
rations have been made, and are stiil 
making, for a gorgeous spectacle, to be 
entitled the Cataract of the Ganges, 
which will be produced on Monday. 
On Thursday night the Beggars’ Opera 
was performed ; when Miss Blake, who 
played Macheath successfully at the 
Haymarket two seasons ago, appeared 
as Lucy : : she has a voice of consider- 
able power and sweetness, and is a good 
actress, 

On Monday, Mr. Wallack played 
Michael, in the Adopted Child, with 
much feeling. The part of the adopted 
child was sustained by Master 
monds, who gave the songs with good 
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effect. He has avery fine voice, and 
s certainly a chi ild of creat Pr mise, 
THearrs oF Vaaterices.—Th 
little theatre, as iis name ipors, 
a variety of entertainments. Ballets, 
singing, artificial fireworks, amusing 
philosophical experiments, sleight of 
hand tricks, and an * English Indian 
Juggler,’ who throws the balls, swal- 
lows and discorges stones and eggs, and 
runs a sword down his throat into his 
stomach; aitoget! her, amus 
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Mr. Gamble, author of § Sketches in [re- 
land’ and other works, 1s about to publish 
‘Charlton, or Scenes in the North of Ire- 
land,’ in three volutes. 

Miss Jane Harvey, author of ‘Sensibility,’ 
&c, will short!y publish ‘ Montalyth, a Cum- 
berland Tale.’ 

A new poem, entitled *A Midsummer’s 
Day’s Drei im,” will shortly appear, from the 
pen of Mi 
Days of Fo ci 

Admiral Ekins has in the press a work on 
naval tactics, entitled * Naval Battles, from 
1744 to the Peace in 1814, critically revised 
and illustrated.’ 

Dr. Wenderson’s ‘ History of Ancient and 
Modern Wines,’ 1s nearly ready for publi- 
cation, In-ane ie gant quarto volu ime, embel- 
lished with vignettes, and other decor: itive 
wo'd-cuts 

A new work, entitled ‘Fatal Errors and 
Fundamental Truths, in a Series of Narra- 
tives and Essays,’ is in the press. 

Mr. Jefferys Taylor, author of ‘ Esop it 
Rhyme’ and ‘other publications, is te 
‘The Young Historians; being a New 
Chronicle ot the Affairs of England, by 
Lewis and Paul.’ 

Mr. Riddle, Master of the Mathematical 
School, Royal Naval Asylum, is pre paring au 
‘ Treatise on Navigation and Nautical Astro- 
nomy,’ adapted to practice and to the pur- 
poses of element: ary instruction. 

Dr. Prout is preparing a volume of ‘ Ob- 
servations on the Functions of the Digestive 
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Atherstone, author of ‘ The Last ! 





Organs, especially those of the Stomach and | 
"ment: wy Report, and other articles on tbe 


Liver.’ 

A translation from the German of ‘ Morn- 
ing Commaunings with God, for every Day in 
the Year,’ by Sturm, author of the * Retlec- 
tions,’ is in the press. 

An historical novel, by a new ‘ Unknown,’ 
founded on the Gowrie conspiracy, in the 
reign of James the Sixth, and illustrative of 
the events of an interesting period of Scot- 
tish history, will, within the course of a few 
weeks, issue from the Edinburgh press, un- 
der the title of ‘St. Jolnstoun, or John, 
Ear! of Gowrie.’ 

Mr. Tabram, attorney, of Cambridge, 
has just published a very useful work for 
the un-protessional as well as the profession- 


Ed- juni reader, relative to the Law o. Landlord 
izin and teundation of 


aud Tenant, the o! 
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with forms of notices, 








property in land ; 


directions for taking distress, and other 
useful matter. 
‘The New Trial of the Witnesses; or, 


the Resurrection of Jesus considered, on 
principles understood and acknowledged 
equally by Jews and Christians,’ is in the 
press. 

‘ An Introduction to the Anatomy of the 
Human Body; particularly designed for the 
use of pi ainters, sc ulptors, ‘and artists in ge- 
neral, translated from the German of J. H. 
Lavater,’ is 1) preparation. 

‘The Forget Me Not,’ for 1824, will con- 
tain a great variety of miscellaneous pieces, 
in prose and verse; and highly-finished en- 
cravings. 

Preparing for publication, ‘Short Hand 
Writing ni: uM je Easy and Legible, by the ap- 
plication of a new philosophical alphabet of 
thirteen letters, without arbitrary abbrevia- 
tion.’ Compiled from the MS. of the late 
eminent W. Blair, Esq. M. A, 

‘Tales of Humour, Gallantry, and Ro- 
mance,’ translated from various authors, in 
one volume, small octavo, embellished with 
a series of drawings, from the pencil of Mr. 
George Cruickshank, will soon appear. 

The celebrated American novelist, Mr. 
Cooper, son of Judge Cooper, of New York, 
will shortly publish i in this country a novel, 
called ‘The Pilot, a Tale of the Sea.’ The 
period chosen for the action of the story is 
during the struggle of the Americans for 
their independence. 

A new work is in the press, entitled ‘ The 
Costume of Shakespeare’s Plays, as acted 
at the Theatre Royal, Covent- Garden.’ The 
editor is Mr. Pl: nche. The first number is 
to contain King John. The splendid and 
appropriate Costume of this piay was, we 
believe, prepared under the tasteful direc- 
tion of Mr. John Kemble, aided by the ac- 
complished President of the Royal Aca- 
demy. 

Prince M: iximilian, of Neuwied, is going 
to make a second voyage to the Brazils, 
and means again to travel through that 
country. 

Lighting with Gas.—The french minis- 
ter of the Interior has requested the Roval 
Academy of Sciences in Paris to imvesti- 
gate the subject of lighting with hydrogen 
cas; and has furnished the British Parlia- 


sulyect to the Academy, who have appoint- 
edacommittee to draw up a report, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Prony, Gay, Lussac, He- 
rou de Villefosse, Dulong, aud D’Arcet. 


Convulsions of Nature.—We have receiv- 
ed news from Ragusa, of vartous unfertu- 
nate occurrences. In August the heat was 
at 31. Reaumur, which produced conta- 
gious diseases that carned off a great nom- 
ber of people. The drought was very dis- 
tressing. On the 20th the air became sud- 
denly dark A fiery meteor appeared over 
the city, fell into the sea, and was followed 
by an earthquake, which overthrew many 
houses—several persons were killed. The 
sea retired nearly a mile from the coast. 


The first shock was felt in Turkish Bosnia ; 
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it caused an immense piece of rock to fall, 
which, rolling mto the sea, struck a vessel 
laden with fleur, and buried it, with its 
crew, in the waves. Itis reported thata 
voleano has broken out in that province. 
At Ragusa, a fort built by the French and a 
great number of houses are thrown down, 
German paper. 

Onc of the journals of Warsaw announces, 
that Count Dziahnsky has brought to that 
city a small folio of from thirty to forty 
pages, entirely in the hand-writing of Na- 

Heon. The identity of the hand-writing 
is certified by Monthoton, Mounier, and by 
the Duke of Bassano. The contents of the 
volume ure several curious documents re- 
lating to the History of France and of Eu- 
rope, 2 paper upon the improvement of 
Turkish artillery, several fragments of the 
campaign of [taly, and, what is still more 
impertant, a plan of the first campaign in 
Spam, dictated by Napoleon to the Duke 
of Abraates, and in the margin of which are 
‘several notes. The volume further contains 
several hitherto unknown documents rela- 
tive to the settling of lines of demarkation 
between France and Austria. 

The British Museum—The new building 
for the reception of the library presented by 
his Majesty is proceeding with great rapt- 
dity; undations, which are of immense 
thickness, are now laid. The edifice will be 
300 feet in length and 70 feet high. There 
will be only one story above the basement, 
and the rooms are to be 30 feet in height. 
When completed, a part of the old Museum 
will be taken down, and as the new reposi- 
tories are finished the whole of the old 
building will be removed. The one now in 
progress is intended to form a wing of the 
new Museum, and it is rumoured that one or 
more of the porticoes will be supported by 
antique columns, which are expected to ar- 
rive in a short time in this country. The 
alterations, itis calculated, will occupy 15 

ears, when the front of the new structure 
will he thrown open to the street, witha 
spacious court-yard guarded by an iron pa- 
lisading. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE KING, 
Just published, 


A HIGHLY-FINISHED EN- 


GRAVING, IN THE LINE MANNER, chiefly ex- 
ecuted by the late Mr. Charles Warren, and completed 
vt Mr. Ranson, from a Portrait of His Most Gracious 

ajesty, George the Fourth, by the late Mr. und 
Scott, Portrait Painter to His Majesty. 

Proofs, on India Paper, 2). 2s. Prints, 11. 1s. 

May be had of Mr. C. Scott, 2, Bond Street, 

Brighton, and of Culnaghi and Co., Cockspur Street. 








BLACKSTONE’s COMMENTARIES INTER- 
PRETED.—8vo. price 9s. boards. 


On the Ist of November will be published, 


A TRANSLATION of all the 


GREEK, LATIN, FRENCH, and [ITALIAN SEN- 
TENCES and QUOTATIONS in BLACKSTONE'S 
COMMENTARIES, on the LAWS of ENGLAND, as 
also those in the Notes of CHRISTIAN, ARCHBOLD, 
and WILLIAMS. 


Pablished by C. Reader, Law Bookseller, 29 Bell 
Yard, Liucoln’s Imm; M. A. Nattali, 24, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden ; I. Carfrae, Edinburgh: and R. 
Milliken, Dubliv-—Of whom may be had just published, 


COTTU onthe ADMINISTRATION of CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE iv ENGLAND. 


THE LITERARY CHRONIC 
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THE KING !—On SUNDAY ovext, 


October 26, the ‘ Autheutic Memoirs of his most Gra- 
cious Majesty, George the Fourth, and his Illustrious 
Family,’ will be commenced (and afterwards continued 
Weekly) in that well-known entertaining Journal, 
BELL'S LIFE IN LONDON, AND SPORTING 
CHRONICLE. These ‘Memoirs’ are the production 
of a Person of Rauk, who has been intimately acquaint: | 
ed with the British Court for the last fifty years, and 
they embrace a vast fund of Private Anecdote and Pubs) 
lic Information, which cannot fail to excite universal 
interest. During the publication of these ‘ Memoirs,’ a 
faithful and elegantly finished Portrait of the King 
(now in the hands of aw eminent Engraver), will be pre- 
sented gratis to the Subscribers. 

Printed and published by W.R Macdonald, No.1, 
One Bell Yard, Strand ; and to, be had of all Newsmen 
in Town and Country. —Price Sevenpence. 


PINNOCK’s IMPROVED and SU- 


PERIOR-TONED PIANO-FORTES, WARRANTED, 
manufactured and sold by him, at No 267, St. Cle- 
ment’s Church Yard, Strand, are submitted to the no 
tice of the Masical World and the public in general, 
as combining, in a very superior degree, the various 
qualities of power, brilliancy, sweetness, and uniform- 
ity of tone, so essemtiatly requisite in constituting good 
aud perfect Instruments, 

Elegant Cabinet Pianorfortes, from 50 to 80 Guineas. 
—Harmonic or Cottage ditto, from 45 to 70 Guineas.— 
Square Pianos, from 30 Guineas upwards, according to 
the style uf ornament. 

Any Lady or Gentleman wishing to exchange an old 
inatrument for one of the above, will be waited on at 
their request, and the utmost value allowed for it. 








THE PINK, FOR CHILDREN. 


This day is published, with 32 cuts, price Is. plain, or 
1s. 6d. coloured, 


THE PINK; a Flower in the Ju- 


venile Garland ; consisting of short Poems adapted to 
the understanding of Young Cilildren. 

London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy ; and 
N. Hailes, Piccadilly, 

By whom also are od ye 

1. TALES OF BOYS AS THEY ARE; containing 
the NOISE, the REFUSAL, the HEAP of STONES. 
Price 2s. neatly half-bound, with a frontispiece. 


2. LIVES of LEARNED and EMINENT MEN’ 
taken from authentic sources, adapted tothe use of 
Children of four years old and afterward‘s ip 2 vols. 
with portraits, price Ss. 


3. The PEASANTS of CHAMOUNT; containing an 
account of an Attempt to reach the Summit of Mont- 
blanc, and a delineation of the Scenery among the Alps; 
with a frontispiece, half-bound, 2s. 6d. 


4. RATIONAL SPORTS, or the Game of Trades 
and Commerce, in Dialogues passing among the Chil- 
dren of a Family. By Mrs. Teachweil, a new and im- 
proved edition, with fine cuts, price 1s. 6d. half-bound. 


5. FABLESia MONOSYLLABLES,; by Mrs. Teach- 
well Tv which are added the MORALS in Dialogues 
between a Mother and Children, a new edition with 
fine cuts from new desigus, price 1s. 6d. half-bound. 


6. The ADVENTURES of a PINCUSHION;; in 2 
vols. with fine cuts from new designs, price 2s. 


7. FAMILIAR BIALOGUES for the Instruction and 
Amusemeut of Children of Four and Five Years old, a 
new edition, ordamented with six fine cuts from new 
desigus, price Is. 





THE CHEAPEST WORK EVER PRINTED. 

This day is published, price 10d. embellished with four 
Engravings vn Wood and an elegant Copper-plate 
Portrait of the Author, 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD; 


by Dr. GOLDSMITH : with an original Memoir, aud 
forming Part I. of 


LIMBIRD'S BRITISH NOVELIST. 

The British Novelist may be had in Parts or in 
Weekly Numbers, containing the unusual quantity of 
32 closely printed columns, price Two-peuce each, em- 
bellished with Engravings. 

Just published, 

Part If. of LIMBIRD'S BRITISH NOVELIST, 
price Is. embellished with six Eugravings, and con- 
taining nearly one third of Mrs. Radclifie’s MYSTE- 
RIES OF UDOLPHO (published at 28s.) 

Aiso just published, 

No. I. of LIMBIRD'S BRITISH CLASSICS, com- 
mencing with Goldsmith's Essays. The British Cias- 
sics will be printed uuiformly with the British No, 
velist, and equally embellished. 


Just published, iv 3 vols. imperial 4to. price £21 in bds, 


A CRITICAL INQUIRY into 


ANCIENT ARMOUR, as it existed in Europe. parti- 
cularly in England. from the Norman Conquest to the 
Reiga of King Charles the Second. Witha Glossary 
of Military Terms of the Middle Ages, embellished 

tH 70 Colonred and 10 Outlined Plates, 26 Ilumi- 
watt Capital Letters, Kc. 


| By SAMUEL RUSH MEYRICK, L. L. D. and P,8. 4. 
Lopdon: published by Robert Jennings, 2, Poultry; 


and sold by John Gale, 8, Bruton Street, and all other 
Booksellers. 


Subscribers are requested to make early applications 
for their Copies, through their booksellers. 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 9s. in boards, 


A LAW GLOSSARY of the Latin, 


GREEK, NORMAN FRENCH. and other Languages, 
interspersed in the COMMENTARIES by Sir Wm. 
Blackstone, and various Law Treatises upon each 
Bravch of the Profession, TRANSLATED INTO 
ENGLISH, and alphabetically arranged. Second Edi- 
tion. By THOMAS TAYLER. 


London: printed forJ.and W. T. Clarke, Law Book- 
sellers, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn. 





DOLBY's UNIVERSAL HISTORIES, 
A New and Splendid Work. 


On Saturday, the First of November, will he published 
No. 1, (comprising 16 demy 8vo. pages, or 32 co- 
Jumns, of solid matter), Price Twopence, and jn Parts, 
contajning Six Numbers, Price One Shilling, of 


HUME AND SMOLLETT’S 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Continued to the Present 
Period, By ROBERT HORNER, LL. B, 


Under whose Editorial Superintendence the Work will 
go thro the Press. 


The object of the Proprietors of this Work is to pre- 
sent to the Public, in the first instance, a History of 
England—in design novel, in execution unsurpassed, 
and in price unprecedented. 


Conditions :—1. The work will be printed upon a 
Fine Paper, witb a clear and beautiful New Bourgeos 
Letter, cast expressly fur the purpose, at the foundry 
of Mr. Pouchee, and Cold-pressed. It will be published 
in Weekly Numbets, early on Saturdays, and oecas on- 
ally au extra Number on Wednesdays, so that the His- 
tory of England shall be completed within a Year. 


2. The first number will be embellished with a fine’ 
executed emblematival Vignette Engraving on Wood, 
designed and executed for this work, by two eminent 
Artisis. 

3. Six numbers will constitute a Part—Five of whieh 
Numbers will be entirely devoted to Letter-press. The 
Sixth will contain four illustrative Wood Eogravings, 
from designs by the most eminent Artists, of the pre- 
vious five numbers. The remainder of Number Six 
will be occupied with Interrogatory Questions aud Ex- 
planatory Keys, which at the end may be bound up se- 
peranely and will then form the most complete Work 

or Historic Study oF Historic Reference extant. 


4. Hume's History of i ar will be a book in every 
respect complete im itself, and totally ancoupec 
with the other Histories, which are immediately to fol- 
low. The succeeding Histories will in the same way 
form separate books, and be independent of each other. 
From the most careful calculations the Publishers 
have ‘been able to make, they are firmly of opinion that 
‘ Dolby’s Universal Histories,’ when all completed, will 
cost much less than any good Edition of Hume's His- 
tory of England ouly, ever yet offered to the Public. 


It would be unworthy of meu standing in the situa- 
tion of the Publishers of this work, with all materials 
requisite fer their undertaking; to say more than 
merely sufficient to introduce the plan and object of 
their labours to public notice. Having doue so, they 
respectively return to their duty, confident that wheu 
the First Number of their work shall appear, the Public 
will do them justice—and they ask uo more. 


Dolby, Printer and Publisher, 299, Strand, London. 


———— 
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London :— Published by Davidson, at No. 2, Surrey 
Street, Strand,,where advertisements are received, 
andc tipns ‘for the Editor’ (pust paid) are 
to be addreis®a. Sold aiso by Simpkin and Marshall, 
Statione?s’ Hali Court ; Ray, Creed Lane; Ridgway, 
Piccadilly ; H. and W. Smith, 42, Duke Street, Gros- 
venor Square, and 192, Strand ; Booth, Duke Strée, 
Portland Place; Chapple, Pall Mall; by the Book- 
sellers at the Royal Exchanges Sutherland, Calton 
Street, Edinburgh; :Griffin and Co,, Glasgow; and 
by all other Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Printed 
by G. Davidson,in Old Boswelt Court, Carcy Street. 





Published by J. Limbird (Mirror Office), 355, Strand. 
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